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ABSTRACT 

Published to celebrate the United Nations' 
International Year of the Family, this special issue presents 
selected articles from "set," a twice yearly journal of research 
information for teachers. These articles look at the contribution of 
educational research on the relationships between schools and 
families, and families and learning in Australia and New Zealand. 
There are two new items: "Pause, Prompt, Praise: Seventeen Years On," 
written by Ted Glynn especially for this "Best of 'set,'" and an item 
by Stuart McNaughton about new research on reading to pre-schoolers 
at home. The articles are arranged into four topics: families' 
resources and configurations, cooperation between schools and 
parents; children's well being, and reading in the home. Following an 
introduction by Valerie N, Podmore, the 14 articles are: (l) 
"Children's Use of the Resources Families Provide" (Gay Ochiltree and 
Paul Amato); (2) "Poverty and Performance" (Christine Wilson and Ann 
Dupuis); (3) "What Joyce Learnt from Her Mother," on the differences 
between talk at school and at home (Barbara Tizard) ; (4) 
"Step-Families" (Ruth Webber) ; (5) "Transition to School" (Margery 
Renwick); (6) "The Too Hard Basket," on closing the gap between 
parent and teacher expectations (Cathy Wylie); (7) "Parents Teaching 
in Schools" (Jacqueline McGilp); (8) "Keeping Ourselves Safe" (Freda 
Briggs); (9) "Educational Strategies for Chronically 111 Students" 
(Katherine Rowe and others); (10) "Is More of the Same Better?" on 
grade repetition (Diana Kenny); (ll) "Family Violence: Its Effects on 
Children and Schools" (John Church); (12) "Pause Prompt and Praise," 
on a prcgram for parents to assist with remedial reading at home (Ted 
Glynn); (13) "Reading to Pre-schoolers: Models of Tutoring" (Stuart 
McNaughton); and (14) "TV and Homework" (Mallory Wober) . (WP) 
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Introduction 



Valerie N. Podmore 
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Co-operation between educational institutions and families 
is certainly topical in Australia and New Zealand in 1994. 
The United Nation's Internationa! Year of the Tamily (!YF) is an 
appropriate time to look at what educational research has 
contributed to our understanding of the relationships 
between schools and families, and families and learning. 

This Best of set: Families & School is made up of items 
from past issues of set: Research Information for Teachers 
which are enlightening to people working where education 
and families connect. There are two new items. Pause, 
Prompt, Praise seventeen years on, written by Ted Glynn 
especially for this Best of set, and an item by Stuart 
McNaughton about new research on reading to pre-school- 
ers u( home 

We have arranged the collection into four topics 
Families 

The first group of items focuses on two matters families' 
resources and configurations. 

Children's Use of the Resources Families Provide, by Gay 
Ochiltree and Paul Amato describes links between children's 
competence, family relationships and stress, and financial 
and other resources in the family There are implications for 
the economic structuring of society, for education, and for 
teachers. 

In Poverty and Performance, Christine Wilson and Ann 
Dupuis compare the family background of students from 
three achievement groups at the same high school, and 
make research based suggestions for teachers. These two 
items confront some of the educational problems that arise 
from the inequitable distribution of resources among fami- 
lies. 

An item from Britain by Barbara Tizard, What Joyce Learnt 
From Hei Mother, looks briefly at the different types of talk 
and teaching used in a working class home and a nursery 
school. 

Ruth Webber's timely item addresses the topic of teaching 
children who a ye from reconstituted families. Increasingly, 
children experience a variety ot family configurations, and 
Step-families gives a clear outline of the complexities. Ruth 
Webber's research suggests that teachers and schools have 
an important role working with children and parents in step- 
family situations 

Parents and Schools Co-operate 

The second group of items is concerned with co-operation 
between schools and parents 

Transition to School- The Children's Experience by Margery 
Renwick, shows what children enjoy most and least when 
they are settling into school Comments are included on the 
experiences of children from ndigenous families in Now 



Zealand and Austra'ia. 

In The Too Hard Basket', Cathy Wyhe describes gaps 
between parents' and teachers' expectations of children. She 
draws on her research, which followed 32 children during 
their first three years at school, to suggest ways that teachers 
can reach parents and work on closing these gaps 

Jacqueline McGilp's research, Parents Teaching in Schools, 
presents parents as active participants in the teaching process 
at school 

Children's Wellbeing 

Items in the third group have an explicit or underlying theme 
r^f children's wellbeing. Most items in this section were 
researched and written in Australia The diverse problems 
addressed include sexual abuse of children, chronic illness, 
retention in school classes, and family violence There is a 
positive emphasis on co-operation between homes and 
schools to promote children's wellbeing. 

In Keeping Ourselves Safe, Freda Bnggs examines 
Australian and North American programmes, and a New 
Zealand programme, for 'personal safety'. This research 
shows how teachers, in co-operation with parents, can work 
with children from the age of five years upwards to make 
them less vulnerable to sexual molestation. 

In Educational Strategies for Chronically III Students, paedi- 
atrician Dr Katherine Rowe and educational associates sum- 
marise data on the recovery and school attendance of 
children with Chronic Fatigue Syndrome. They report on 
ways to assist families with children at home with a long- 
term illness and to help such children return to school. 

Dianna Kenny investigates a different problem. In Is More 
of the Same Better? she presents research which challenges 
the view that repeating a class at school benefits a child's 
performance and socio-emotional wellbeing 

In this section we are also including a New Zealand item 
by John Church, Family Violence Its Effects on Children and 
Schools. This issue remains topical. The study shows a link 
between parental discord and disturbed or violent behaviour 
in later hfe Implications for teachers are outlined 

Learning at Home 

The final group of items has much information about reading 
in the home This part of the collection is indirectly a timely 
tribute to the work of Dame Mane Clay, recipient of the 
1994 inauqural award of 'New Zeaiander of the Year' 

[he Pause, Prompt, Praise way of teaching reading ongi 
nated in Auckland from theoretical work by Mane Clay in the 
70s (Reading: The Patterning of Complex Behaviour, 
Auckland. Heinemann, 1979) and further work by Stuart 
McNaughton in the 80s {Being Skilled Ihe Socializations of 
Learning to Read, London Methuen. 1987) A new item by 
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Ted Glynn, Pause Prompt Praise: Seventeen Years On explains 
the well established method of helping families to help their 
children progress in reading. Pause, Prompt, Praise continues 
to assist with remedial reading at home Ted Glynn's team 
recently developed an undated verson .vul also a Maori Ian* 

jciqe \<" r: , on kSC<\ for peer tutoring 

U-,0 onri substantial item in this section, Reading to Pre- 
a nooit'rs Models of Tutoring by Stuart McNaughton, 
describes three studies which observe family members who 
are involved m reading to young children These two impor- 
tant new items illustrate how learning at home takes place 
within cultural ana family contexts 

Finally, a rather different item by Mallory Wober, TV and 
Homework, outlines research from audience surveys in the 



UK The information provided by a panel of children on their 
experiences and views of doing homework to the accompa- 
niment of television is relevant to parents and teachers. 



Naturally, some important work on families is not included 
in this Best of set collection. All of the items here are 
research' based, all but two were researched and written in 
Australia or New Zealand, and they are concerned with fami- 
lies and schools. We trust that the material included will con- 
tinue to'be of use to teachers and families during the 
International Year of the Family and in the future 
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Children's Use of the Resources 

Families Provide 

By Gay Ochiltree and Paul Amato 

Institute of Family Studies, Melbourne 



IT IS IN THE FAMILY that children learn the skills and 
knowle Jge necessary to get along. Most children in fact 
become pretty competent in both their own family 
group and in larger social groups such as school. However, 
some families manage to help their children to be competent 
better than others. Perhaps there are ways to assist. 

Of course there are some things that are unalterable, such 
as the general level of health of family members, the family's 
cultural background, and quite often family income de- 
pends on the country's economy. In a large study of all the 
things that affect how well children manage we came across 
important family factors that can be changed. ' 

Researchers have frequently been more concerned with 
what adults say is good for children; we made the child's 
viewpoint our major focus. In articles available from the 
Institute of Family Studies there are examinations of the 
effect of family type and family conflict on children's com- 
petence. How do family resources help or hinder? 



Active Agents 

Children are active agents in family processes: they are not 
passive and merely moulded by the family. From infancy 
they find they can have an effect on the environment, in- 
cluding family members. Feelings of satisfaction lead to an 
intrinsic motivation for competence, and so in satisfactory 
circumstances, the child becomes more and more compe- 
tent. Brewster Smith, who has written about the develop- 



ment of competence, calls this a benign circle of socalisation. 
However, where the environment is not responsive to the 
child's efforts, a sense of competence may not develop and 
we have a vicious circle of socialisation. 

To give an overall picture of why children differ consider- 
ably, both in the competence they are equipped with and 
in their self-image of their own competence, we can draw 
on the concept of resources for competence. (See Figure 1.) 
On the left hand side are two lists of resources which are 
part of the family environment. On the far left are the more 
objective 'given' and relatively unalterable resources; the 
items at the top are linked to society, the bottom ones are 
just part of each family. All of the resources in 'this list are 
largely beyond the direct control of the child; they are the 
Structural Family Resources to which the child must adapt. 
They have a direct effect, but much of their impact is 
. mediated by family processes - the arrows on the figure 
show this - into indirect effects. 

In the second list are the more dynamic and intangible 
family resources. These include such things as. the relation- 
ships between children and parents and the presence or 
absence of conflict in the family. These resources are change- 
able and can be influenced by the child. It is thought that 
these Family Processes and Interpersonal Resources di- 
rectly affect the child's competence. This reciprocal relation- 
ship between the child and the family environment is indi- 
cated on the model by a circle. However, the true relation- 
ship is more like a spiral of increasing or decreasing compe- 
tence. 



Figure 1. Resources for competence 
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In our study we used three measures which tap rather 
different aspects of competence: reading - as reading is a 
highly valued skill on which formal education is based; 
self-esteem - to tap the child's feelings about self; everyday 
skills - using a check-list of 20 skills needed for taking care 
of personal needs in everyday life. The arrows to and from 
these measures in the figures reflect the effect of intrinsic 
motivation; the children's level of competence depends on 
both how they interpret what others do and think, and 
how they see their own behaviour. 

Some analysis of the data showed thai both Structured 
Family Resources and Family Processes and Interpersonal 
Resources were related to children's reading ability: high 
levels in both pointed to high reading competence. Child- 
ren's self-esteem appeared to be more strongly related only 
to Family Processes and Interpersonal Resources. 

However, the child is an active user of resources, so it 
was decided to attempt to discover how family processes 
help a child translate resources into competence. We de- 
cided to concentrate on children from families which were 
either very high or very low in income, status, education, 
housing, and so on - the relatively untouchable social facts. 
Also we concentrated on children who were either very 
high or very low in general competence. 

Where structured resources are low, one might expect to 
find children who are low in competence. Likewise, where 
structured resources are high, highly competent children 
might be expected to be the norm. Most interesting are 
those anomalous cases where family resources are low, yet 
children have achieved a high level of competence, or where 
children come from families with high resources, yet are 
below averagely competent. 

Findings 

1. High competence children generally came from families 
where relationships were close and warm, while- low 
competence children were more likely to come from 
families where relationships were distant. 

2. Low competence children frequently complained that 
they did not have enough time with parents or that 
parents were uninterested in what they did. At secon- 
dary level this concern was frequently expressed about 
fathers who were seen as 'workaholics'. 




3. The parents of high competence children, in almost all 
cases, held high educational and occupational aspira- 
tions for their children, while the opposite was usually 
true of low competence children. 

High Resources 

An example of a typical family from the high resource but 
low competence group illustrates these trends. Amelia aged 
16 lives with her parents and younger siblings. Her rather 
earns a good income from his own business which often 
requires weekend and evening work. Amelia's mother de- 
scribed her as 'a bit moody, very quick tempered. She lacks 
confidence, she'll only go if you push her'. Her parents 
often argued over the children, money, sex, chores, and 
responsibilities. 

Amelia described her mother as 'easy to get along with' 
but 'she works too hard'. The fights between her parents 
made her 'feel uptight and [I] try to stop them because they 
really scream and yell'. Amelia wished her father would 
spend more time with her, but said he is 'always busy with 
his work'. Her description of her father revealed some am- 
bivalence: 'He gets mad easy - easy to get along with if 
you don't get on the wrong side of him'. 

Low Resources 

1. Low competence children generally came from families 
marked by multiple problems and sources of stress. The 
chaotic, and demanding nature of family life appeared 
to leave many of these parents 'drained' of time and 
energy. As a result, parent-child relationships tended to 
be distant and unrewarding. 

2. High competence children, although coming from 
families which frequently faced problems, often 
economic, were nevertheless able 10 maintain a suppor- 
tive, close relationship with at least one parent. Their 
parents helped them with problems and school work. 

3. A strong trend was apparent: the parents of high compe- 
tence children had high aspirations and expectations for 
their children. 

A typical family which illustrates the low resource high 
competence group was that of Jane, aged 16. Jane's family 
is still adjusting to the separation of her parents a year ago. 
The mother and children get along well. Until the separation 
Jane liked her father best but now had more understanding 
and affection for her mother. She said, 'I can talk over 
anything with her, except I don't like to talk about Dad to 



her ... I talk about everything else with Mum'. Jane felt 
that both of her parents were interested in her, and she 
was satisfied with the amount of rime her mother spends 
with her. Although Jane expressed a great deal of pain and 
sorrow at the separation of her parents, she appeared to 
be coping well. 

Although Jane's family, and others like it, were relatively 
impoverished in material terms they were still able to pro- 
vide home environments involving warmth, encourage- 
ment, and general support. Children in these families, al- 
though disadvantaged in certain ways, were able to draw 
upon these family resources when they were needed, and 
appeared to be well on the way to becoming competent 
adults. However, since they lacked economic resources it 
is likely that the advent of some major problem (health, 
accident, unemployment) could throw these families into 
disequilibrium. 

What Can Be Done To Help? 

Increased economic support is necessary for all low resource 
families. This would provide both the basic necessities and 
some necessary extras such as books and outings • . nich 
help develop child potential. It wov.id also remove the stress 
associated with economic uncertainty and in multiple prob- 
lem families might allow the rochannelling of time and 
energy into the building up of social and emotional relation- 
ships. 

However, economic and material support alone is not 
sufficient to facilitate the development of child competence 
in families where interpersonal relationships are unsatisfac- 
tory. This was clearest in the high resource families, such 
as Amelia's, where the children were low in competence. 
These families, despite their general level of affluence, were 
often marked by a pattern of distance and lack of warmth. 
For many families rich or poor, the provision of increased 
support and education for better family relationships could 
be useful. Where and how can such help be given? Preven- 
tative education, such as human relations education in 
schools, and later on, preparation for marriage, is one an- 
swer, especially in the long term. However, in the short 
term, some form of counselling or family therapy is neces- 
sary if families seek help. 

The large number of high resource but low competence 
children who regretted the lack of interest and attention 
shown by their fathers (usually due to long working hours) 
highlights the importance of the role of the father! Highly 



competent children from one-parent homes rarely expres- 
sed this regret, and usually felt that their fathers were in- 
terested in them even though they did not live in the house- 
hold. Thus, the crucial factor seems to be the interest and 
attention of the father, rather than his location. 

Staggered or flexible working hours, the availability of 
permanent part-time work for mothers and fathers, (with 
eligibility to return to full-time work), in both the public 
and private sector, could assist in parental responsibilities 
being more equitably shared. At present there ^re some 
moves in this direction in Australia. The current provisions 
for equal opportunity may lead to a lessening of sex-role 
stereotyping. By encouraging men to work in early child- 
hood education, which is still largely the province of 
women, the fathers of tomorrow can have a greater variety 
of models of male behaviour. 

Finally, there are implications for education. 

1. Children from low resource families can be helped di- 
rectly through the provision of more pre-school and child 
care facilities. In Australia such facilities are not equally 
available to all children and continue to be inadequately 
funded. 

2. Programs where teachers work together with parents, 
especially where the parents are from all socio-economic 
circumstances, are more likely to be effective in enhanc- 
ing child competence than those which exclude parents; 
an example of this is the British Harringey Project in 
which parents learned to assist their children with read- 
ing and writing. 

3. Teachers must avoid stereotyping children on the basis 
of family type. In our study we found many of the most 
competent children came from one-parent families. 

What Competencies? 

Which competencies do we want to develop in our children? 
At present the national emphasis is on achievement and 
competition. Should we, or could we, emphasise interper- 
sonal skills, concern for others and social responsibility? If 
there is to be more money and effort put into developing 
competence in children, what does the community get back 
for its investment? Explicit in the notion of greater commu- 
nity support for children there should be a clear expectation 
of reciprocity. Children should not onl / be capable of caring 
for their own needs but also develop concern for the needs 
of others. 




Notes 
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Introduction 

BACK IN 1984 the effects of low wages were being 
felt in New Zealand. There was a sharemarket 
boom (against the trend), followed by a crash in 
1987. Since then real wages have dropped and 
benefits such as Unemployment, the Family Benefit and 
Domestic Purposes Benefit have been cut. Costs which 
used to be subsidised, such as daily transport, doctors vis- 
its, prescriptions and school extras have increased. Being 
unemployed is even more likely for the present generation 
of school leavers than it was back in 1985 when the 
research for this paper was undertaken. 

For these reasons please consider, as you read, whether 
any of our findings are out-of-date. Does poverty still 
affect school performance? It did in 1985. The reasons 
were not simple. They were bound up with life style, 
expectations, tradition, as weil as dollars. In other reports 
we have discussed the theoretical explanations involving 
class and cultural capital which we believe help make 
sense of the link between poverty and poor school perfor- 
mance. In this article we will try to avoid these and let the 
facts speak for themselves, particularly through the com- 
ments of the participants in the research. 

In the 70s it was suggested that cultural deprivation 
caused underachievement at school; in particular that 
children of poor families were brought up in such a way 
that they learned to expect and to live in poverty. It was 
called the cycle of deprivation and it was thought educa- 
tion could break it. Major preschool programmes in the 
USA had as one of their aims the eventual elimination of 
poverty. It hasn't worked. Afro-Americans and Hispanics 
have not had their poverty lifted. 

More radical thinkers have put forward different reasons 
for the continuation of poverty. The rich run things their 
way (they have the money to do it) and that includes keep- 
ing the poor poor, keeping power in their own hands and 
structuring an education system that has resulted in failure 
for a significant number of economically deprived stu- 
dents. 

Again, you may find our discoveries confirm or deny 
these theories. 

Background to the research 

T^he impetus for this research came from the obscrva- 
JL tions of ore of the authors who was the home-room 
teacher in a female, single-sex, urban high school. She per- 
ceived that her home-room students were not necessarily 
low-ability students although their achievement levels 
might lead one to think so. What did impress her was the 



number of home-room students who came from very poor 
families. From this point the authors set out to try to 
understand the link they saw between poverty and poor 
school achievement. 

For the purposes of the study, three groups of students 
were identified. The first group, Group A, were the twelve 
home-room students. In the school where our research 
took place the home-room situation catered for students 
who were perceived as having special learning needs and 
who would best respond to their needs being met by being 
in a small class with the same teacher for the core subjects. 

Two control groups, each also made up of twelve girls, 
were then established in order to explore the issues of dif- 
ferential achievement and family income levels. There 
were two criteria for student selection to the two control 
groups. The first was high achievement. The second was 
parental occupation as an indicator of family income. 
These groups we called: 

Group B - high achievers, low income 
Group C - high achievers, high income. 

An interview programme was set up at school in which 
interviews were carried out with the girls. Later, at their 
homes, their mothers and a few fathers were also inter- 
viewed. 

The three groups 

Group A (Home-room) 

Fathers' occupations included council labourer, 
labourer/driver and, freezing worker. One quarter of the 
fathers were unemployed. Two fathers were of higher 
socio-economic status. However only five ol the twelve 
girls actually lived with both birth parents. 

Seven of the mothers were in paid employment, two full 
time. Two were cleaners, three worked in shops, one 
worked at home as a ticket writer and another did craft 
work. One mother was a trainee playcentre supervisor 
(unpaid). Three mothers were housewives. There was no 
information available on one mother so uV interview was 
with the girl's father with whom she lived. 

On average the fathers of these girls had spent two years 
at high school, while their mothers had been at high school 
slightly longer Fivt* parents had had no high school edu- 
cation at all. Five girls lived in single parent families. One 
girl was Maori. 

Group B (High achievers, low income) 
This group was twelve high-achieving girls from 
the top fifth form (Year 10) class. 
Their fathers' occupations included taxi driver, rubber 
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worker, fitter and turner, watersides and mechanic. 

Nine mothers worked in paid employment outside the 
home. Four were office workers, one a nurse, one a 
teacher, one a shop manageress and two were distributors. 
Four of them worked full time. Three mothers were house- 
wives. 

The average time spent at high school by the fathers was 
2.9 years. For the mothers it was 3.3 years. One girl was of 
Chinese descent. Three girls lived in single parent families. 

Group C (High achievers, high income) 
This group was twelve high-achieving girls whose fathers 
were well paid. Three were in education, three were civil 
servants, one a scientist, and five were in business. 

The mothers of four of these girls were teachers, one a 
hostel matron, one a nurse, two office workers, and three 
housewives. 

The fathers of these giris had spent an average of 3.5 
years at high school. Three had university degrees. Their 
mothers had spent an average of just over three years at 
high school. One mother had a university degree. 

Two girls lived in single parent families. One girl was 
Maori. 

Group A 

Family income 

Many of the girls lived in homes where the weekly income 
fell well below that of the average ordinary weekly earn- 
ings of all New Zealanders which in August, 1985, 
amounted to $311. 

Five homes were supported solely by Domestic 
Purposes, Unemployment or Sickness Benefits, bringing in, 
for a solo parent with one child, $182. For a married cou- 
ple with one child it was $198. In five of the seven homes 
where one or both parents were in paid employment, their 
total weekly earnings were also well below the average for 
New Zealanders. Thus two-thirds of this group lived in 
relative poverty. 

To a large extent the material circumstances of parents 
determine the life chances of children. It is quickly calcu- 
lated from public data that those children who live in 
poverty are those least likely to succeed within the school 
system. Low family income and high drop-out rates go 
together. 

As an illustration of poverty here is what we found 
when we visited Tracy's mother. Tracy is the eldest of five 
children whose ages range from a few months to fifteen 
years. Tracy's stepfather works as a council labourer. The 
current award wage for this type of work was approxi- 
mately $240 take-home pay per week. In addition the fam- 
ily receives Family Benefit and Family Care. Tracy's 
mother supplements the family income by working part- 
time as a cleaner. This is made possible by Tracy assuming 
her mother's role in the household, taking care of the four 
younger children, preparing the evening meal and carrying 
out other domestic tasks. The family have just bought a 
house but with mortgage commitments, expenses associ- 
ated with home ownership and other domestic outgoings 
there is no money left to carpet and furnish their home. 
Paths and fences have yet to be completed. Landscaping is 
out of the question. The* family car is old and in need of 
repair. It does not have a warrant of fitness so is not driven 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood. 

Poverty imposes limits. We believe there are strong links 
between financial hardship in the home and underachieve- 
ment at school. All but three girls in this group lived in 
areas of relative disadvantage or need (identified by the 
Department of Health as areas with a lack of community 
and cultural facilities). In general the standard of housing 
/•| -'as poor, lacking space and privacy. Most of the girls 



shared a bedroom and there was no quiet place for them to 
do homework. 

Poverty also meant that the lives of the girls were home 
bound. Lack of money restricted involvement in any activ- 
ities outside the home that required money. For example: 
uniforms, equipment or payment for lessons. Half of the 
girls' families had no car, therefore activities that required a 
car were out of the question. 

Home life 

At home, with few exceptions, the girls were relied on to 
perform a variety of domestic chores like cleaning, ironing, 
cooking, dishwashing and in many cases helping with 
younger siblings. Each week the average time spent on 
these tasks was twelve hours. This also included baby-sit- 
ting for parents and neighbours, and was the means by 
which they earned their pocket money. With baby-sitting 
included, the girls earned on an average $15 per week. 
Baby-sitting was seen as a means to an end. It was not a 
job relished by any of the girls. 

Because their lives were centred in the house, there was 
a concentration on so-called feminine tasks. These tied the 
girls to their own or their neighbours' homes and afforded 
them little opportunity for moving out of their immediate 
environment. 

Within many of the households we saw an inter-female 
dependence. The mothers needed the girls' support 
through their labour and child minding, and the girls 
needed access to money. Both satisfied each others' needs. 
Thus working class income was recycled within the family. 
Often too, the girls' domestic labour enabled their mothers 
to take a job outside the home, thus providing a practical 
solution in these homes where the men or boys did little 
around the house. The households tended to be authori- 
tarian, male dominated and male oriented - roles for all 
family members were clearly defined and household man- 
agement was clearly a female task. 

In this group family size averaged 4.0 children, a factor 
which contributed to the financial pressures on the family, 
as well as the domestic workload. 

From our observations the majority of the mothers 
worked very hard, and put in extremely long hours. Some 
had dual roles as housewife/ mother and paid member of 
the work force in (traditional female) poorly paid jobs. 

Within this group we were aware that females in at least 
half the homes had to contend with some measure of 
domestic violence or sexual abuse. In such circumstances 
strong, stable family relationships are difficult to forge and 
sustain. 

For poorly paid, working class men life can be frustrat- 
ing and demoralising in a society where a man's worth is 
judged according to the size of his pay packet. Because of 
little education and the sort of jobs they were in, scope for 
advancement was restricted, despite the myth that hard 
work brings reward. Their work was characterised by 
powerlessness; but at home the male can be a potent force 
in relation to the female members of his family. The 
demands that flow on from Ys are intense, and often the 
household revolves around the male and his expectations. 
Such patterns of behaviour are frequently inflexible, and 
based purely on tradition with a strict division of labour 
adhered to and roles determined by gender, and never 
n 'gotiated. 

We found that the girls accepted unquestioningly that 
the traditional female role is the 'natural' role for women 
and so they carried out the female domestic tasks allotted 
to them. On the other hand it was not expected that their 
brothers should perforin similar domestic t ^sks or be tied 
to the house as their sisters were. The girls saw their broth- 
ers at the same age as having more freedom to pursue 



soda! activities and having fewer limits placed upon them. 

My brother has more freedom than me. Mum thinks that 
because I'm a girl I'm not allowed out as late. 

Jan 

In fact, the boys were treated in much the same way as 
the adult men in the household with little domestic input 
demanded of them. The same degree of interdependence 
that existed between mother and daughter was not appar- 
ent between son and either parent. 

In the male-dominated households, where financial pres- 
sure was evident, adult relationships were frequently 
strained. Few of the girls in this group had been exposed 
to stable, long-term relationships. They, in turn had diffi- 
culties in establishing and maintaining social relationships 
with their peer group or with adults. Eleven of the twelve 
in this group said they had a 'best friend'. However, most 
of these best friend relationships were transitory, often 
fraught with difficulty and dependent on recent activities 
or family approval. Only three of the girls had maintained 
a long-term friendship with another girl. 

A few of these girls spoke warmly about their parents 
but they were in a minority. Many facets of the girls' lives 
caused disagreement and conflict between them and their 
parents. While they understood they were needed at 
home, they nevertheless sought opportunities for indepen- 
dence. Typically, they would go to one another's houses, 
look around the shops, or go to the park and smoke. Often 
their attempts at establishing independence involved 
engaging in activities unacceptable to parents. The class- 
room was often the arena for bragging about social activi- 
ties and escapades that occurred out of school hours. In 
this way girls conformed to what they perceived peer 
group behaviour to be. 

Most parents spoke of difficulties in dealing with their 
daughter's behaviour; they tried to impose rules and set 
limits on the girls' social lives. Some of the girls directed a 
tremendous amount of energy towards circumventing 
these limi s; invariably conflict resulted. 



Television xnexving 

Because the girls spent so much time at home it is not sur- 
prising that television was a major focus of their lives. All 
the girls watched television and all homes had television 
sets. On average, the girls watched 30 hours of television 
per week. Programme favourites included Young Doctors, 
Falcon Crrst, Dynasty, Dallas and Re.idy to Roll. When asked 
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which television personality they would most like to be, 
the majority chose a male star. 

Magnum, He's good looking and real nice. He lives on a 
beach; lives in Hawaii and has a real nice house and car, 

Teresa 

Television watching was, for these girls, a passive activ- 
ity, taking place with an almost total lack of critical aware- 
ness. The life experiences of these girls were completely 
different from and unrelated tc those they saw on televi- 
sion. They said that soap operas were realistic yet, to a 
large extent, the characters in these programmes had lives 
of opulence, professional jobs and luxurious homes. Yet 
they could not recognise that their interpretation was con- 
tradictory. This led us to conclude that it was an emotional 
identification the girls felt. 

Males play a dominant role in television programmes, 
particularly in the kinds of programmes to which these 
girls had heavy exposure like soap opera, 'sit corns', and 
dramas where men are portrayed as being more powerful, 
funny, active and more daring than women. The girls were 
not interested in watching a variety of programmes. 
Because of this, they did not see programmes which 
showed alternative perspectives or lifestyles. 

We cannot discuss the effect of television without refer- 
ence to the subtle pressure of advertising. Usually advertis- 
ing shows women in stereotyped roles, as wives, mothers 
or girlfriends. It idealises life - all babies are no trouble at 
all, all homes are havens of peace. Young girls are told by 
the media that they can become beautiful if only they wear 
these jeans, that nailpolish or this kind of perfume. To get 
men to pay attention to you takes only a certain kind of 
shampoo, toothpaste or pantyhose. This kind of advertis- 
ing exposure is intended to create desires and needs. But 
powerfully and subtly it puts women in roles inferior to 
and dependent on men. 

Fashion and money 

The desire to appear fashionable was very important to 
these girls. They shopped for clothes at a chain store that 
specialised in cheap, fashionable lines. Conformity of 
dress was one way the girls could achieve some degree of 
identity with others in their peer group. . 

All the girls went regularly to a hairdresser. They felt it 
was important to 'look good'. 

/ go so people won't criticise me. 

Susan 

The desire to be 'cool' led a number of them to smoke 
occasionally. A third smoked regularly, although only one 
was allowed to smoke at home. 

All these girls made their own financial decisions. Most 
tried to save some money. All had bank accounts, the 
highest balance being $300. Despite the lack of parental 
guidance in matters relating to money, some girls managed 
their money quite competently. 

Reading habits 

All the girls in this group had reading difficulties. 
Although all their homes received an evening newspaper 
and nearly all bought the Woman's Weekly and Truth, little 
other reading matter came into the homes on a regular 
basis. All the girls said they read the newspaper but fur- 
ther questioning revealed that they only glanced at the 
headlines, the pictures, advertisements and the television 
page. However, most of these girls exhibited a curiosity 
about the problems faced by other people. Most girls were 
quite aware of the current court cases and the personalities 
involved. Nearly every girl read avidly the problem col- 
umn in the Woman's Weekly. 
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Yes I do have lots of rules but it usually ends up with a 
yelling session. Because I can't get my point ofvieiv across 
to her she yells and slams and goes in her room. I've tried 
calmly talking to her ... When 1 say why she can't do some- 
thing or if I let her do something, she goes the complete oppo- 
site and does what she's not supposed to be doing. She abuses 
that trust I've put into her. 

Alison's mother 

Most of the mothers were concerned that their daughters 
might get pregnant. For them this was a very real fear and 
was the basis on which they set the rules. It became evi- 
dent that in their efforts to shield and protect their daugh- 
ters they in fact intensified the conflict in their 
relationships. 

Although the girls' lives were generally centred around 
the home, in close physical contact with members of their 
family, they had very little idea of many of the activities, 
circumstances and even employment of parents, brothers 
and sisters. Family talk was not about such (dull?) matters 
and so an important medium for learning about the world 
around them was curtailed. 



/ like to read about love and teenage girls and their problems. 

Leanne 

For them, this was the reality of their own lives, so it made 
sense to read about it. 

Libraries were deemed irrelevant by the girls. Two of 
them belonged to the Public Library but did not use it. The 
remainder of the group did not belong to a library. When 
asked about who would use a library regularly they 
replied: 

Brainy people like teacher*. 

Susan 

Old people who have nowhere else to go. 

Tina 

Leisure activities 

The social activities of thest girls were limited. Generally 
their social activities revolved around occasional visits to 
the cinema and going to town with friends on Friday night. 
Such visits afforded them the opportunity to shop and pos- 
sibly meet boys. Their home-based life style, coupled with 
attending a single-sex school, meant the girls could not 
meet boys in a structured social situation. Although only 
one girl had a steady boyfriend, two-thirds of the group 
thought fifteen was an acceptable age for going steady. 

Yes, everybody goes steady at fifteen. 

Kay 

It gives you something to look forward to. 

Mara ma 

They all thought it was possible for girls of fifteen to fall in 
love. Half said they had been in love. These girls, without 
exception, were fascinated with boys. They provided a 
constant topic of conversation and there was a continual 
air of anticipation about finding a boyfriend. 

Girls' attitudes to marriage 

All but two of these girls said they wanted to get married. 
Their ideal age for marriage was twenty-five. Attributes 
most desired in a husband were good looks, nice personal- 
ity and a 'bit of money'. They mostly saw themselves in 
the future as better off married than single. However, 
some had ambivalent attitudes towards marriage. 

Marriage is bettei because there's someone there, but if you're 
si)igle you don't gel lied down. 

Leanne 

Half of them wanted to have children when they were 
older. 

Yes one of each, but later on. 

Kay 

Those who said they did not want children saw them as 
nuisances. 

No they're too noisy. 

Leanne 

No they're too much trouble and too much work. 

Tracy 

Both of these girls had spent a lot of time looking after 
younger siblings and had an appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities of constant child care. One girl said she intended 
carrying on working after she had had a baby. All the oth- 
ers who wanted children thought one could not be a good 
mother and work full time. Despite the fact that these girls 
had been exposed to alternative perspectives on family life 



through their female teachers, it was apparent that the role 
model endorsed at home was the one significant for them. 

Attitudes to education 

All the girls talked of learning experiences at primary and 
intermediate schools in a negative manner. All had experi- 
enced learning difficulties. In Mmost all cases these had 
been recognised by parents early in their daughter's 
schooling. Seven parents had approached the school con- 
cerning these difficulties. Six of them had not received any 
help. 

/ discussed Kelly with him but it was wasted. We didn't get 
the right response. But I thought, 'he's the teacher.' 

Kelly's mother 

Some parents did not approach the school because they felt 
inadequate; others because stresses within the home got in 
the way. 

/ was on a benefit in those days and there wasn't much extra 
money. 

Tina's father 

Some parents blamed themselves for their daughter's lack 
of progress. 

/ thought it was me at fault, I didn't go along. 

Kay's mother 

Many of the low-achieving girls felt hurt and humiliated 
by past teachers. They felt they had needs that had not 
been met, that they had not been treated fairly, and were 
angry about it. Time and again we heard them say, 'We 
didn't get help.' 

They just went on and expected you to do it and you didn't 
know how to. 

Kay 

The girls felt they were getting left behind and sensed the 
injustice of the situation. This seemed to widen the gap 
between thern and the teachers - whom they saw as unap- 
proachable. 

The teachers were unfair. You couldn't go to them. 

Leanne 

Some even had experiences of teachers being blatantly 
rude and offensive. 

The teachers called us dummies and thicks. 

Teresa 

They felt that the teachers were not aware of the problems 
they were experiencing with school work. 

She just wanted us to be like her and we weren't. 

Mara ma 

One girl had bad memories of being in an open plan class- 
room, with seventy-one other children and two teachers. 
She said she found it difficult to withstand the noise. This 
particular girl was quiet, shy and sensitive. As a result she 
withdrew, felt left out and left behind. At this stage she 
was already experiencing problems with reading and 
mathematics and amidst this type of classroom organisa- 
tion felt overwhelmed and unable to cope. 

These girls identified teachers, class sizes and the system 
in general as factors that played a vital role in their lack of 
success at primary school. They were aware they were not 
receiving the help they needed and had come to realise 
they were 'academically inadequate'. This translated to: 

You start thinking you're dumb. 

Kay 

Positive comments about primary school were limited. 



It was good in Standard 3 because parents came along and 
helped us tviih our reading. 

Susan 



The teacher was good too. She helped u< 



Teresa 



The girls saw their entry to high school as a positive move. 
/ liked it. I felt more important and grown up. 

Tina 

They were enthusiastic about the size of their present class 
and form room. 



You get more help in a smaller class. 



Susan 



They responded well to teachers who accepted them as 
they were, and who had realistic expectations of them. 

Some teachers kind of joke and even if you say the wrong 
answers you don't feel put down. It doesn't mailer if it's 
wrong. 

Teresa 

They criticised methods used by other teachers whose 
expectations were unrealistic. 

In one class we go to we get all these sheets of paper and have 
to copy them into your books. 

Kay 

Teachers find that a busy class is not troublesome and 
some find classes such as this one very difficult to handle. 
So keeping the students busy becomes a strategy to keep 
control and discipline. However, when the content of this 
'busy' work does not fit the students' needs or abilities 
their response will be negative. Classroom management 
based on teacher insecurity and fears flies in the face of 
child-appropriate education. 

The girls expressed enthusiasm about being given real 
choices. What they saw as meaningful and of interest was 
frequently in conflict with what teachers expected them to 
do. 

In one subject we've been doing the same thing for about all 
the term. You do what you're told. It's boring. I'd like to do 
other stuff. 

Teresa 

Inappropriate tasks led to rebellious behaviour. Teachers 
call it 'skylarking' and 'fooling around' and often blamed 
the girls. 

The girls felt angry if blame was misdirected at them for 
others' misbehaviour in the classroom. 

It's not fair. Sometimes you're doing something right and 
someone else is doing something wrong and you get it blamed 
on you. 

Kelly 

Labelling of the girls as' 'troublemakers' was more appar- 
ent in their mixed-ability classes where they believed that 
they were always watched. 

They watch you to see if you're wearing jewellery, makeup or 
smoking behind the toilets. 

Leanne 

None of their families had teachers as personal friends so 
the girls had no experience of teachers in any context other 
than the classroom situation. 

Teachers expect you to do what they did when they were 
young, but the world's different now. 

Alison 



All the girls regarded the school system as inflexible and 
not catering for individual differences. They felt they had 
been forced into a rigid, established structure of a tradi- 
tional nature. From the outset of their high school careers 
they had trouble identifying with the traditions, ideals and 
expectations that were presented to them. 

They hoped some of us would get up there [Wellington] and 
be in politics. 

Jan 

Such expectations were considered by the girls as irrele- 
vant. 

The 'option' system came in for criticism by both parents 
and girls. While still in the last year of primary or interme- 
diate school, decisions were made about subjects for high 
school. The subjects chosen in the first year effectively 
locked them into low status subjects. These included home 
economics, clothing, typing/economic studies and Maori. 
It was interesting to note that Maori was an option open to 
these girls but French, German, Japanese or Latin were not. 
Essentially what had been presented as a broad range of 
options was in fact quite limited. 

The majority of girls would have chosen to attend a 
coeducational school had the choice been theirs. In all but 
one case, the parents decided where their daughters would 
go to high school and it was the mothers who had a greater 
say in this decision. The girls saw their segregation from 
boys in school as a measure taken by their parents to keep 
them on the 'straight and narrow'. 

/ wanted her to go to a single-sex school so she'd concentrate 
and keep away from boys. That was the must important 
aspect. 

Meianie's mother 

This was not seen as fair treatment by the girls. Nearly all 
had brothers who had, did, or would attend a coeduca- 
tional school. When asked why their brothers could go to 
a school of their own choice and they could not, they took 
it for granted that their gender made a dfffeience. 

Boys don't get into so much trouble. They don't go out and 
get raped. , 

Kay 

They agreed that they got more work done at a single-sex 
school. They saw the presence of boys in the classroom as 
distracting. Yet boys were a source of fascination for them. 

We get more work done here than at primary school. [What 
difference did having boys in the class make?] Everything. 
We like boys. We all do. 

Tracy 

Few of their parents spoke of satisfaction with the educa- 
tion system. Many were upset and even bitter when talk- 
ing about their daughter's education. 

/ will not be pushed around by the system again. I wished I 
had known more about it when Kay was younger. 

Kay's mother 

It was apparent that all the parents of these girls were 
interested in their daughter's education. However, the 
girls did not perceive their parents in such a light. 

My parents ahoays fall asleep. They're so tired from work. 

Melanie 



They're always racing around doing something else. 



Tracy 



Parents caught up in the day-to-day struggle for survival 
do not have the time nor energy to focus on education as a 
priority. Their major concern at this stage of their daugh- 
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ter's schooling was that she be able to get a job. Most par- 
ents saw high school as the place where students learned 
skills to take them into the work force. Like their parents, 
the girls had difficulties seeing how much of what they 
learned at school was of relevance to future.employment. 

/ don't see how my school subjects will be of use in the future. 
It's too hard to get a job these days and you might not get a 
job with clothing and stuff like that. 

Teresa 



Employment expectations 

The girls were aware that obtaining jobs could be difficult. 
While at primary school one girl hoped to be a dentist, two 
hoped to be nurses, one a prison officer, veterinarian, air 
hostess, hairdresser, pharmacy assistant and minister. As 
their school careers evolved, their job expectations low- 
ered. One girl still wanted to be an air hostess and a few 
were hopeful of work in the catering field 01 as shop assis- 
tants. TTte rest said they would accept whatever jobs they 
could find. 

I'd like to be a vet's assistant now. I'm not bright enough to 
be a vet. 

Teresa 

Most girls saw themselves returning to school for a fifth 
form (Year 10) year, but none saw the School Certificate 
exam as a possibility or a necessity. By this stage their 
choice of jobs was a realistic assessment of what they were 
likely to get. One girl pointed out that educational creden- 
tials would not help her in the work force. 

For working in a shop some people don't take you with School 
Certificate. They have to pay you higher money. 

Kelly 

At the beginning of the research the girls were old enough 
to leave school, but only three were prepared to do so and 
only if they could find a suitable job. These three said they 
were looking for jobs but looking in the newspaper was the 
only avenue that had been explored. The other girls saw 
themselves as not being ready to leave school yet. Some 
had discussed the idea with their parents but had decided 
to stay on for a while longer. 

/ haven' i got a job. I sat doum and talked to my mother the 
other day and no, I wouldn't like to leave. 

Jan 

Attitudes to unemployment 

Most said they would be reluctant to go on the dole, but 
more than half said they would if they simply could not 
find a job. Nearly all the girls thought the dole was insuffi- 
cient to live on. Generally their attitudes towards the dole 
were scathing. 

It's the lazy people who are not bothered looking for jobs. 

Donna 

Both girls and parents explained unemployment as a result 
of individual inadequacy. 

They say there's jobs there if they gel out and look. A lot of 
the problem is the kids' attitudes. They think the world owes 
them a favour. 

Inn's mother 

Although the girls were aware of the high rate of unem- 
ployment they did not see this as affecting them Ihev 
believed implicitl 1 that work was available for those who 
wanted it and unemployment was the fault of the individ- 
ual. 



Girls' self-esteem 

Throughout the interviews it was obvious that these girls 
lacked self-esteem and confidence. Repeated failure at 
school had reinforced their lack of self-esteem. They con- 
tinually 'put themselves down' and were sensitive to how 
they were seen through the eyes of other people. They all 
said. that other people's opinions of them, worried them. 

Some of the girls in my nelball team are in high classes. 
Someone asked me what class I was in and when I told her, 
she nearly died. She was shocked. She didn't expect me to be 
in that class. 

Jan 

The girls felt their 'inadequacies' deeply and a few mani- 
fested their lack of self-esteem in a very disturbing manner. 

/ don 'I know what to do when I feel like killing myself. I get a 
needle and puncture my hands or I punch the wall or swear 
at my friends. 

Marama 

They all had trouble finding any achievement in their past 
of which they were proud. When they did, two girls cited 
playing sport as their greatest achievement. All the rest 
identified some kind of domestic work. This was not sur- 
prising considering the time spent on domestic tasks, both 
at home and at school, and the degree of expertise they had 
acquired over many years. 



/ don 't know, just playing sport, I suppose. 
• Making my first sponge and it didn't turn out a flop. 



Jan 



Tracy 

The girls were undoubtedly envious of some of the privi- 
leges that went with being in the top class, such as canteen 
duty and meeting visitors to the school. 

They do work experience before we do. 

Donna 

In fact, the girls had no idea whether the top class did, or 
did not, do work experience first. They simply assumed 
that the top class got preferential treatment. It was natural 
for them to be last. 

GrOUp B (High achievers, low income) 

These girls' homes were, in general, similar in their size 
and location to those of Group C. Most girls had their own 
room with facilities for doing homework. 

The average family size for this group was 2.9. Half the 
girls were the youngest in their'family. Essentially this 
meant they lived in adult families. 

Only two families in this group did not own a car, in 
both cases because there was insufficient income. One 
family was supported by a sickness benefit, the other was a 
single income family supported solely by the mother. 

Family income 

While for this group, the fathers' occupations could be clas- 
sified as working class, in general their incomes exceeded 
those of the low achievers' fathers. In some cases this was 
because of allowances, for example a sales representative 
earning approximately $255 per week also received com 
missions, a car allowance, a travelling allowance, acrom 
modation and other reimbursements. 

Home life 

All the girls spoke ol having a close relationship with their 
mother, some with their fathers as well. The mothers 
spoke of trusting their daughters and having confidence in 
their daughter's judgements. No mother indicated any 
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measure of concern over the issues of control, freedom or 
discipline for her daughter. 

Sharon likes us to know where she is. We don't worry. If she 
goes out with her girlfriends she's very well organised, even 
to getting a taxi home. 

Sharon's mother 

Friendships were very important to the girls as half of 
them spoke of having a best friend. Personal relationships 
with their friends and their families were easy going, warm 
and lacking in conflict. 

These girls spent an average of 2.5 hours on domestic 
duties each week. However, three girls spent about 5 
hours per week on a variety of domestic chores while their 
mothers were at work. Their mothers were dependent on 
them for their domestic input, particularly the preparation 
of the evening meal. 

All girls in this group, including those who contributed 
to the running of the household, had a large amount of free 
time to devote to school work and other leisure-time activi- 
ties. Four ha-"i had ballet lessons, two had studied the 
piano, one the guitar and one the clarinet. One girl was in 
an orchestra. Most girls in this group were interested in 
sport. For some it was an extremely important part of their 
lives. For example one girl had her own horse and spent 
long hours caring for it and preparing it for show-jumping 
competitions. Three others had represented their province 
in their chosen sport. The sporting and cultural activities 
available to two of the girls had been limited because of the 
financial circumstances of their families. 

Fashion and money 

On average the girls receive -i $8.20 per week pocket 
money. The girls who worked at home were paid for this, 
boosting the average. 

The top priority for all these girls was achievement at 
school. As a consequence they were prepared to curb their 
social lives. One girl had a steady boyfriend while the oth- 
ers were content to spend long hours on school work. 

Conforming to fashion trends in clothes and make-up 
was a high priority. 

You don't feel ready logo out if you haven't got make-up on. 

Angela 

Sometimes if you're with older people you feel better, you fit 
in better. 

Michelle 

However, their desire to conform did not lead to a gullibil- 
ity, or wholesale acceptance of products pushed through 
advertising. For example, no girl in this group smoked, it 
was seen as anti-social. 

/ think it's disgusting. It just makes me sick. It stinks. 



Sharon 
Television viewing 

These girls watched, on average, 15 hours of television a 
week. Some chose to do their homework in front of televi- 
sion. They watched a variety of programmes, some of 
which were termed 'rubbish' by their mothers. 

Reading habits 

All their homes got a doily newspaper. The girls read a 
variety of books, although in some cases these books were 
set school texts. While throe girls mentioned 'adult' honks 
(James.Horriott, lean Plaidy and Agatha C hristie) most 
enjoyed books that were written for teenagers 

Attitudes to education 

The mothers ol five of the girls identified pioblenis at some 



stage in their daughter's schooling. This was confirmed by 
the girls. The problems were both academic and social. In 
all cases the parents had been in touch with the school. 

/ had trouble with maths. I couldnT understand how to do 
fractions, so Mum went and talked to the teacher. I got extra 
books and that helped. 

Helen 

Melissa had trouble with learning to read. I was told she was 
a trouble stirrer. Her teacher was very inadequate. I felt / 
was a pushy mother. After underachieving she was put into 
the bottom Standard I. Luckily she had a teacher who put a 
lot of time into her and got her up to the top of the class 
within a year. 

Melissa's mother 

Despite the fact that these girls were achieving well, they 
talked about many shortcomings within the school system, 
both at the primary and the secondary level. In general, 
they viewed the system as inflexible. While this posed 
problems, they had the personal resources to cope with 
most situations and saw other students' problems as 
greater than theirs. One aspect of high school life that 
drew criticism was the all pervasive aspect of competition, 
which the girls felt put them under intense pressure and 
stress. 

Some times the teacher says you're competing against the 
next girl and your essay has got to be better than hers. That's 
what I don't like. 

Michelle 

However, at the same time they relished the sense of 
accomplishment that came with gaining a place. 

/ really like geography. It's the first time I've been top in 
class at anything and I like it. 

Marie 

They saw the education system in general, rather like a fac- 
tory for the cloning of girls. 

'lite image that this school expects us to project is just like 
any other school. That all the girls are good and perfect, neat 
and attentive. 

Monique 

Both parents and girls in this group criticised the option 
svstcm at high school. 

Subjects taken in the third form list year of high school I fnwe 
to be taken right through. If it doesn't zoorkout it can be dis- 
astrous. It could turn a child off their whole school life. 

Jamie's mother 

The girls spoke at great length about teachers. They did 
not see teachers as coming from a world different from 
theirs 

They're not different. They're just people doing a job. They 
have children and families. 

Marie 

Khey readily acknowledged the qualities of some teachers 
and the efforts made on their behalf. 



)ou them respect when iheu treat ifou i?s ctptal>. 

Michelle 

1 in 1 personalities and altitudes ol then ten Iumn i\ere of 
gieal com em in the gills | hev perieived the el lei I «i 
leather lho\ s,n\ .i^ uns,ilis|ai tor\ eould have on their 
t n tin i* 

It - not that particular subject, it's the teacher. Very few peo- 
ple toe going to take that subject in the sixth form tune, 

< * Marie 
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ter's schooling was that she be able to get a job. Most par- 
ents saw high school as the place where students learned 
skills to take them into the work force. Like their parents, 
the girls had difficulties seeing how much of what they 
learned at school was of relevance to future employment. 

/ don't see how my school subjects will be of use in the future. 
Its too hard to get a job these days and you might not get a 
job with clothing and stuff like that. 

Teresa 

Employment expectations 

The girls were aware that obtaining jobs could be difficult. 
While at primary school one girl hoped to be a dentist, two 
hoped to be nurses, one a prison officer, veterinarian, air 
hostess, hairdresser, pharmacy assistant and minister. As 
their school careers evolved, their job expectations low- 
ered. One girl still wanted to be an air hostess and a few 
were hopeful of work in the catering field or as shop assis- 
tants. The rest said they would accept whatever jobs they 
could find. 

I'd like to be a vet's assistant now. I'm not bright enough to 
be a vet. 

Teresa 

Most girls saw themselves returning to school for a fifth 
form (Year 10) year, but none saw the School Certificate 
exam as a possibility or a necessity. By this stage their 
choice of jobs was a realistic assessment of what they were 
likely to get. One girl pointed out that educational creden- 
tials would not help her in the work force. 

For working in a shop some people don't take you with School 
Certificate. They have to pay you higher money. 

Kelly 

At the beginning of the research the girls were old enough 
to leave school, but only three were prepared to do so and 
only if they could find a suitable job. These three said they 
were looking for jobs but looking in the newspaper was the 
only avenue that had been explored. The other girls saw 
themselves as not being ready to leave school yet. Some 
had discussed the idea with their parents but had decided 
to stay on for a while longer. 

/ haven't got a job. I sat down and talked to my mother the 
other day and no, I wouldn't like to leave. 

Jan 

Attitudes to unemployment 

Most said they would be reluctant to go on the dole, but 
more than half said they would if they simply could not 
find a job. Nearly all the girls thought the dole was insuffi- 
cient to live on. Generally their attitudes towards the dole 
were scathing. 

It's the lazy people who are not bothered looking for jobs. 

Donna 

Both girls and parents explained unemployment as a result 
of individual inadequacy. 

They say there's jobs there if they get out and look. A lot of 
the problem is the kids' attitudes. Thei/ think the world oives 
them a favour. 

Jan's mother 

Although the girls were aware of the high rate of unem- 
ployment they did not see this as affecting them. They 
believed implicitly that work was available for those who 
wanted it and unemployment was the fault of the individ- 
ual. 



Girls' self-esteem 

Throughout the interviews it was obvious that these girls 
lacked self-esteem and confidence. Repeated failure at 
school had reinforced their lack of self-esteem. They con- 
tinually 'put themselves down' and were sensitive to how 
they were seen through the eyes of other people. They all 
said that other people's opinions of them, worried them. 

Some of the girls in my nelball team are in high classes. 
Someone asked me what class I was in and xehen I told her, 
she nearly died. She was shocked. She didn't expect me to be 
in that class. 

Jan 

The girls felt their 'inadequacies' deeply and a few mani- 
fested their lack of self-esteem in a very disturbing mariner. 

/ don't know wliat to do when I feel like killing myself. I get a 
needle and puncture my liands or I punch the wall or swear 
at my friends. 

Marama 

They all had trouble finding any achievement in their past 
of which they were proud. When they did, two girls cited 
playing sport as their greatest achievement. All the rest 
identified some kind of domestic work. This was not sur- 
prising considering the time spent on domestic tasks, both 
at home and at school, and the degree of expertise they had 
acquired over many years. 



/ don 'I know, just playing sport r I suppose. 
- Making my first sponge and it didn't turn out a flop. 



Jan 



Tracy 

The girls were undoubtedly envious of some of the privi- 
leges that went with being in the top class, such as canteen 
duty and meeting visitors to the school. 

They do ivork experience before we do. 

Donna 

In fact, the girls had no idea whether the top class did, or 
did not, do work experience first. They simply assumed 
that the top class got preferential treatment. It was natural 
for them to be last. 

GrOUp B (High achievers, low income) 

These girls' homes were, in general, similar in their size 
and location to those of Group C. Most girls had their own 
room with facilities for doing homework. 

The average family size for this group was 2.9. Half the 
girls were the youngest in their family. Essentially this 
meant they lived in adult families. 

Only two families in this group did not own a car, in 
both cases because there was insufficient income. One 
family was supported by a sickness benefit, the other was a 
single income family supported solely by the mother. 

Family income 

While for this group, the fathers' occupations could be clas- 
sified as working class, in general their incomes exceeded 
those of the low achievers' fathers. In some cases this was 
brcause of allowances, for example a sales representative 
farning approximately $255 per week also received corn- 
missions, a car allowance, a travelling allowance, accom- 
modation and other reimbursements. 

Home life 

All the girls spoke of having a close relationship with their 
mother, some with their fathers as well. The mothers 
spoke of trusting their daughters and having confidence in 
their daughter's judgements. No mother indicated any 
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themselves: on an average they received $5.50 per week 
pocket money. 

Through the range and diversity of their activities these 
girls met boys but because they placed such emphasis on 
attaining high marks in exams some (who had boyfriends) 
had chosen to limit their socialising with boys until time 
allowed it. 

Fashion 

They wer% aware of their individuality and desired to 
express it. For example they saw conformity in fashion as 
undesirable. 

/ used to like really trendy expensive things but now I like to 
be individual. I get tfvngs from all over the place, particu- 
larly op shops. It gives me a greater range of wardrobe. 

Laura 

None of the girls smoked. Despite the fact that a propor- 
tion of their parents did, they found it an unacceptable 
habit. 

Television viewing 

On an average the girls watched 11 hours of television per 
week. They selected a variety of programmes. They liked 
pop music programmes and some of the dramas and 
soaps. They also enjoyed educational and informative pro- 
grammes. Mastermind, Our World and Saturday Playhouse 
were popular choices. 

Reading habits 

All their homes received a daily newspaper. However, 
their leisure time reading *vas characterised by its sophisti- 
cation and diversity. The list included books such as Sex 
Lives of Famous People, Lace, Tales of the Unexpected and 
Hitchhikers' Guide to the Galaxy. 

Attitudes to education 

Five girls in this group had had some learning difficulties 
early in their school careers. In four of these cases parents 
approached the school. Two received a positive teacher 
response and two a negative response. 

The teacher was hard to convince that Laura wasn't slow 
The S.T./.C. was hands off, don't interfere. The acting hea 
ivas placating but not much else. So I went to Speld [Specif 
Learning Difficulties Association!. 

Laura's mother 

This case illustrates the point that parents who have finan- 
cial resources and knowledge of the system have access to 
alternatives and options not available to others. Some of 
the parents pointed to boredom as the cause of their 
daughter's problems. 

Her first year ivas frustrating. The teachers kept her on pre- 
readers all that year. She turned off. 

Rachel's mother 

All the giris regarded the high school system they were in 
as inflexible. Individual differences were not catered for 
The girls felt they had been squashed into a rigid, estab- 
lished structure. Well aware of their abilities, they felt 
pressured to perform, not only for themselves, but to 
uphold the name of the school. 

This group was channelled into language classes by the 
option system. In hindsight they felt this an injustice. On 
the one hand they were told their school had a great range 
of subjects from which to choose. The reality of the situa- 
tion was very different: they were locked into 'options' for 
at least two years. At the beginning of their third year at 
high school, with two successful years completed in the 
subject, faced with the external exam the next year, it was 



inevitable that they would take the subject again even 
when disenchanted with it. 

/ can't see the point in doing things I don't enjoy. I didn't 
want to do Japanese but ivas forced to do it. I ivas told they 
thought I was a languagey sort of person. How did they 
know? 

Georgina 

/ would have liked to change from typing. I found it thor- 
oughly boring. 

Lucy- 
Most parents felt the school system did not cater for all 
children. The Maori mother commented: 

/ would like to see implemented something to do with their 
cultures. In the school system these are pushed aside. We 
just have to fit in the other bracket. A lot of kids today cry to 
be understood. Their identity is gone. School is essentially a 
pakeha system. Too many of our kids don't zuant to be there 
and don't achievt: 7 

Aroha's mother 

At this point in their schooling high marks were all impor- 
tant to these girls. School held a very important place in 
their lives. 

School and school work has to be important. It takej so much 
of my time. I have school in the day and then do about four 
hours homeiuork. 

Anna 

Teachers were judged by girls, parents and the school on 
their ability to help the girls achieve high exam marks. 
Teachers who frustrated the attempts of the girls to get 
high marks were criticised. However, the girls readily 
acknowledged the other qualities of some teachers and the 
efforts made on their behalf. 



Employment expectations 

Parents and girls had maintained high expectations 
throughout schooling. Career choices included lawyer, 
doctor, journalist, diplomat and veterinarian. 

Attitudes to marriage 

All the girls expressed a wish to get married, ideally at 25. 
Most spoke of completing their education, establishing a 
career, travelling and experiencing life before /narriage 
could even be contemplated. They had definii > ideas 
about husbands. 

From a lot of the men I've observed I often think men don't 
mature. So when I marry I want someone who's grown up, 
someone you can talk to. 

Laura 

Two of the girls did not want to have children. Almost all 
the rest saw working and raising a family as quite compati- 
ble, and did not see rearing children as a purely female 
task. They expected their husband to play a major role in 
child care. 

/ think the husband should be equally willing to give up his 
job if you both choose to have a child. But you'd discuss all 
this before you got married. 

Laura 

Self-esteem 

These high-achieving, high-income girls displayed a 
marked degree of confidence and self-esteem. This flowed 
naturally from the success they experienced both at school 
and in their other pursuits. They offered many and varied 
examples of what they considered their greatest achieve- 
ment. 
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Pri&s in the third and fourth form at school made my par- 
ettts very proud. 

Laura 

One outstanding feature of these girls was their awareness 
of what was happening in the world. They talked freely 
about such issues as feminism, censorship, nuclear war 
and injustice and could see the impact of these wider 
issues on their live... 

/ think the French testing at Mururoa Atoll is an injustice to 
the human race and all sea life. 

Georgina 

They appeared to be well aware of the paths their lives 
would take, and had quite clear-cut plans of how to attain 
their goals. Nevertheless they recognised that there were 
constraints on their lives. 

The people who set society's rules are men so they do things 
for the betterment of man and not woman. 

Emma 

However, they were not prepared to concede that their sex 
was going to make a difference in shaping the courses of 
their lives. TVey were aware that they could do this, a cru- 
cial part bein^; success within the education system, the 
culmination of which was a university degree. They could 
not envisage a future without credentials. 



Discussion 



The three groups were divided from each other by not 
only success and wealth, academic achievement and 
income, but also by, for example, different family life 
styles, by different expectations, by different attitudes to 

boys, fashion, recreation, the school, teachers, and people Recommendations 
in power. After looking at these, several things became 
clear, having shown up in our interviews. Some seemed 
trite and obvious, but put together they point towards 
ways in which society, if it does want equity, must change 
the educational opportunities it offers. 



So low income creates a situation where tradition is the 
easiest path to follow and great respect for learning is not 
part of New Zealand's tradition. Where respect for learn- 
ing is a tradition, as in the Chinese family, income obstacles 
are overcome at great sacrifice of life style for the parents. 

3. Inequalities of power are clear in the parents' reactions 
to news that their daughter was doing badly at school. 
Most low-income parents were unable, or unwilling, to 
approach the school or teacher, or did not realise that they 
could. Those who did approach the school, did not get 
help. Only one high-income parent got no help when she 
approached a school, and she knew where (and had the 
money) to look for outside help. Maybe the schools were 
reacting, unfairly, to signs of wealth and academic expecta- 
tions, but the most depressing discovery is that the low- 
income parents blamed themselves for their daughters' lack 
of achievement. 

4. Low-income homes are typically run with strict sex-role 
divisions. This was most marked in the homes of the low- 
achieving girls, where the fathers had little involvement in 
their daughter's day-to-day lives. The strong mother/ 
daughter dependency in these households worked to 
maintain the rigid division of labour. This meant that in 
the poorer households the girls had to spend much more 
time on household duties. 

5. It is a liberal aim that schools should compensate for the 
inequalities in society. This means that all should be edu- 
cated to the best of their ability regardless of income, sex, 
religion, race, etc. However, our data suggest schools do 
not compensate. Rather it appears schools maintain 
inequalities. 



1 . Family income is not equitably distributed. 

2. This limits the chances of the least well-off. 

3. Power and influence are no.t equally distributed. 

4. Patriarchy limits life chances for girls. 

5. Schools maintain social inequalities. 

Following these through: 

1. Family income figures came mainly from official figures, 
and the interviews confirmed our calculations. 

2. The obvious limits to chances to learn are in such mat- 
ters as: no private space for the low-income girls, no car for 
trips to sports, guides, museums, holidays, the sea, the 
mountains, the bush, farms... all the places where learning 
can begin or be consolidated. The less obvious limits are 
those where low income means lives limited to child mind- 
ing, housework, and helping overstretched single parents, 
beneficiaries or working mothers. The strain of being 
around the house so much is relieved with TV and occa- 
sional 'flings', which parents distrust and therefore try to 
control, thereby building up even more pressure to rebel. 
Such 'rich emotional lives' are not conducive to academic 
study. 

Men whose working lives offer little satisfaction and 
whose pay packets are mean, are not emotionally eqr: ?d 
to be open handed, co-operative, and involved in their 
daughters' lives. There may be violence; there is certainly 
a tradition of rigid sex roles. Such roles are easily under- 
stood since clearly each sex is taking a 'proper' share of 
f -»milv support, men earning, women caring. 



Until wealth is distributed equitably it is difficult to be 
optimistic about the future of low-achieving students 
in our schools. Some measures can be taken but the suc- 
cess of these measures will depend on funds and staff from 
government sources. 

It is widely believed that in New Zealand education is 
free, yet parents are constantly called on to pay for numer- 
ous educational expenses. These include books, equip- 
ment, option expenses like dressmaking fabric, trips, 
concerts and cultural experiences. These are on top of 
expensive uniforms and sports clothing parents must pro- 
vide. For some these costs are impossible to meet. It is 
pointless to say that schools should recognise this fact and 
make funds available. Schools are already stretched to the 
limit. It is the obligation of governments to give all students 
a 'fair go' in the system.* There is a clear, visible need for 
compensatory education for the disadvantaged, low- 
income student. Differential funding for schools to make 
this possible should be available if negative taxes or other 
wealth distribution systems are not. 

From our research it was obvious that many low-income 
parents felt alienated from the school system. This com- 
menced in the very early years of their daughter's educa- 
tion and was reinforced year after year. Parents care about 
their children's education but do not feel comfortable 
about approaching the school. Teachers who slip easily 
into the role of 'expert' need to examine that and realise 
that only when parents and teachers work together in an 
honest and equal relationship will the needs of the students 
be met. 

Moves must be made to open schools to parents. It is 
vital that parents of children who are not achieving should 
feel free and comfortable to approach teachers at all times. 
Parents as 'consumers' of the system should have access, 
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by right Schools should be perceived (and used) as a com- 
munity resource. The notion that schools belong to the 
people in the community, especially children and parents, 
rather than to authority figures (teachers, Board members, 
and Ministry officials) should be boosted. 

Efforts should be made to select teacher trainees who 
have abilities and attributes suited to meet the needs of 
children from all income backgrounds. Teacher trainees 
should be paid a livable wage so that recruitment can 
embrace people from a variety of socio-economic back- 
grounds rather than those whose parents have sufficient 
means to support them during training. Alternately, many 
high-value bursaries or scholarships should be available 
and well known. 

At the high school level it is crucial that lew achievers 
are identified and programmes that compensate for their 
deprivations are run. There are different ways of doing 
this. At this girls' school a home-room worked ind 
worked well. 

Other systems, such as mainstreaming, may be used. 
Whichever system is used, low achievers need a secure, 
non-judgemental atmosphere. They need a less competi- 
tive learning environment and they must stop failing. All 
students need to feel valued; these students are no excep- 
tion. How this is achieved is up to the school. But ignor- 



ing these children, or pushing them aside, is 
unprofessional, cruel, and exacerbates present inequities. 

A stimulating curriculum for low achievers is needed. It 
should incorporate (and build on) students' interests and 
life experiences. However, the utilitarian aspect should not 
be neglected: students need basic numeracy and literacy 
skills along with social and survival skills for their every- 
day lives. 

The personal qualities of home-room teachers must 
include a sensitivity towards the lives of their students. 
Teachers who cannot appreciate the fact that these students 
are not inherently stupid and lazy have no place in home- 
joom teaching. The life circumstances of the children must 
be understood and appreciated. 

Notes 

Christine Wilson is the home-room teacher at the New Zealand 
girls' high school where this research was undertaken. 

Ann Dupuis is a PhD student in the Sociology Department at the 
University of Canterbury. Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Part of this research appeared as 
Wilson, Christine (1986) Poverty and Education Performance 
Among Working Class Girls, Unpublished Research Report, 
Education Department. University of Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 
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01SIE DIVORCE can create two step-families, and as the 
pool of men and women available for remarriage grows 
the increase in step-families outstrips the rate of divorce. 
In 1981, 29.1% of all marriages in Australia involved one or 
both parties who had been previously divorced. 

During l l >M. and Hst>, 2" couples took part in a 
tvsrarch pro|iM on stop-tamilies, attending a six session 
educational programme entitled 'Living in a Step-family'. 
In the 198d programme they completed pre- and post-tests 
on marital adjustment and self-esteem plus a weekly prob- 
lem rating scale. The analysis showed the extent and sever- 
ity of problems they encountered, as well as how and to 
what extent the programme helped. 

The participants ranged from couples yet to co-habit lo 
couples who had been together for seven years; people not 
previously in a live-in relationship to others in a third re- 
lationship; some in formal relationships, others not. The 
major part of the study was concerned with the issues and 
problems confronting the parents and step-parents but here 
we are interested directly in their children. 

Children in Step-families 

STEP-PARENTS' EXPECTATIONS OF THEMSELVES are 
unrealistically high and they frequently strive to achieve 
a pattern that is like their original family but which is not 
suitable for a step-family. Children in step-families are rarely 
consulted about either the divorce or the new step- family 
so are frequently the silent partners in the parent's new life. 
The bringing together of people who have separate histories 
and different loyalties can result in tensions and com- 
plexities which were not found in their families of origin. 
The most important issues covered in the study were: 

the lessening of closeness between child and natural 
parents 

resentment 

sexuality 

step-sibling rivalry 
behaviour and discipline 
access 

anger and sadness 

Lessening of closeness between child 
and natural parent 

REMARR1AGF OFTEN MEANS THE LOSS of a close 
parent-child relationship as the child must share the 
parent with a new adult and perhaps other children. A 
remarriage will often mean a move to a new location and 
this in itself causes all sorts of problems. My study found 
that parents were very concerned about the difficulties of 
building and maintaining a relationship with their own 
child, particularly it they saw the child only when he or she 
came on access, but thev were often unable to see ways of 
improving the relationship. 

1 suggested that thev should make an effort to spend tim° 
alone with their own child in order to demonstrate to that 
child their continued interest m, and affection for him or 
her Often the child's peer group will provide the onlv stable 
relationship during this period. If the family moves this 
stability and the support that goes with it is lost as well. 
With a new neighbourhood comes a new and unfamiliar 



home, school, friends and so on. These provide their own 
set of problems for the child. 

On top of all this, there is the problem of surnames. The 
mother usually takes the new husband's name and m doing 
so appears to have a closer connection to her step-children 
than her own. A discussion with the couples on the course 
on whether step-children should change surnames 
heightened their awareness of the children's feelings. 

Teachers and other professional people need to be aware 
of the embarrassment or pain it causes, especially to the 
child, when a step-parent is incorrecty referred to as Vour 
Mother' or 'your Father'. 

A number of people on the course said that as the aa s 
parent, their role was generally confined to entertainment 
and excluded most routine caretaking responsibilities. Thev 
felt cut out from the child's day-to-day life because the 
custodial parent never gave them the opportunity to become 
involved. This often had the effect of the child believing 
that the access parent was not interested in his or her life. 

Resentment 

STEP-CHILDREN'S DIFFICULTIES are rarely associated 
with a new family only. Problems go back to the lime 
before the actual divorce. Most children have great difficulty 
accepting the separation and divorce though they may not 
show signs of it. Feelings of resentment and fear are often 
repressed and since they are never mentioned this is often 
interpreted as the children accepting the breakdown. The 
children often saw only glimpses of their parents fighting 
or arguing and because they do not know the full stop , 
must fill in the blanks themselves. 

Different children in the same family will have different 
perceptions of the situation. Because young children see 
themselves as the centre of the family, they interpret their 
parents' behaviour has being about themselves. Thev im- 
agine the breakdown is their fault. The child harbours feel- 
ings of guilt which breed resentment and anger, and this 
in itself results in much of the behaviour adults find it dif- 
ficult to handle. 

The course attempted to alert parents and step- 
parents to the ways a child may have perceived the 
separation and divorce. Children who have not given up 
the fantasy of the reunion of the original family are espe- 
cially likely to have difficulties when parents remarry. Child- 
ren are not usually included in courtship and are forced 
into a situation in which they may not wish to belong. The 
parent may be happy in the new relationship but the child 
may see it as the total loss i f his or her parent to the new- 
step-parent leading to fierce competition for attention be- 
tween the child and the newly arrived adult. 

There appears to be a close relationship between the guilt 
a child feels and the fantasy that manv have about then- 
parents reuniting and 'living happily ever after'. Some child- 
ren actively seek to make this fantasy a reality by creating 
havoc in the new relationship. A number of step-parents 
in the study gave examples of the techniques used by the 
children to try and get rid of the unwanted step-parent. 
Understanding the motive and taking action to demonstrate 
• hat the new relationship is permanent seemed to help the 
^ nation. 

It is important that the step-parents neither force children 
lo choose between themselves and tin* other (absent) par 
ent, nor try to replace a lost or absent parent. It is also vital 
that step-parents and natrral parents refrain from criticising 
the absent parent: children become distraught if their lovaltv 
to one parent or another is challenged. 



Sexuality 

SEXUALITY WAS A PROBLEM for some of the group 
but not for most of it. It depended on the ago and sex 
of the children whether this was seen as a problem. 

The children *ire faced with a lompletelv new relationship 
between the parent and the step-parent. Before the separa- 
tion, they were used to a distant, if not antagonistic relation- 
ship between their parents and are now faced with adults 
who are always touching, kissing and disappearing into the 
bedroom. Apart from the embarrassment this may cause to 
the child, sex becomes prominent in their thoughts, espe- 
cially adolescents who do not find it difficult to imagine 
'what is going on in there'. 

The increase in affectionate and sexual behaviour in the 
home may contribute to the loosening of sexual boundaries. 
The only tie the step-family shares is social and there is the 
possibility of emotional attachments growing over time. 
Young adolescents with step-siblings may become very 
aware of each other sexually, and being terrified of the emo- 
tions they are feeling may turn to enmity towards one 
another in order to 'defuse' this sexually explosive situation. 
Attraction between step-child and step-parent gives rise to 
similar crises. 

Step-sibling Rivalry 

FRICTION BETWEEN STEP- SIBLINGS was of concern to 
most group members. When two families try to integ- 
rate, difficulties arise as to where the children belong in the 
family. An eldest child may no longer hold his or her position 
in the family. All ot a sudden the privileges that go with 
the position are lost. A voung child may fine* another of 
similar age as a step-sibling, causing feelings of displace- 
ment and resentment. 

Some children going on access were showered with ex- 
pensive presents from the non-custodial parent. This caused 
jealousy from the home children who did not receive like 
gifts. 

Another topic that created a great deal of interest with 
parents was that of the 'invaders' and 'invaded'. The 'in- 
vaded' being the children already living in the family home 
and the 'invade! s' being those who come to the house for 
access visits. The territorial issue is not only uncomfortable 
for the 'invaded', but because the home is so important for 
security in a family, the 'invaders' feel a lack of security in 
what they perceive is a stranger's home. The home family 
may have a feeling of being the main family with the 
'invaders' feeling a sense of inferiority. The 'invaders' often 
have no bed or place of their own and the 'invaded' must 
give up or share their room To the 'invaded' their home is 
no longer their own. It is therefore important that the visit- 
ing children have a bed and, if possible, a place that is seen 
to be theirs. 

Bitter rivalry and |ealousy can arise between live-in child- 
ren and visiting children. Visiting children have attention 
showered on them and the resident children are temporarily 
displaced. Parents are often at raid that if they do not make 
the most ot the time with the access children they will grow 
awav from them. 

A number ot step-parents complained that the access 
children were not expected to straighten up around the 
home, to do jobs or to ha\e clearly defined rules. This 
appeared to cause resentment and antagonism as live-in 
children saw the visitors 'getting away with murder'. 

New sets of relatives, such as grandparents, cousins and 
others can be a source of comfort for the children. However, 



unequal treatment and discrimination by these new kin can 
also give rise to anger and resentment. 

It is especially difficult for children if their stepbrothers 
and sisters go to the same school and even more so if they 
are in the same year level. A child who regards the school 
as the only safe and predictable place in his life can find no 
escape from the pressures of the new family if his step- 
brother or sister is in his class as well. It is a good idea to 
separate the two children in this case and either have them 
in different classes or, if this is not possible, send the child- 
ren to different schools. 

Behaviour and Discipline 

CHILDREN IN STEP-FAMILIES are often traumatised, 
suffering from repressed feelings and anxieties, resent- 
ments and recriminations about having been the cause of 
the marriage breakdown. These feelings may lead to lying, 
stealing and bad behaviour that is really a plea for love, 
attention and recognition. The parents on the course admit- 
ted to seeing similar patterns of behaviour in their own 
children. 

Each family has its own set of rules to deal with unaccept- 
able behaviour but unfortunately a step-family has two sets 
or more. A step-child may be subjected to two completely 
different sets of disciplinary action in the one home, depend- 
ing on who does the disciplining, and a different set again 
when at the home of the 'other' parent. 

Separation and divorce can mean a child is split between 
loyalties, by belonging to both parents. Many parents use 
the child as a pawn in their struggle, as they vent hostility 
towards one another. Children need to love both parents 
and to be loved, but some parents insist that the child love 
only one of them. Many families are in difficulties because 
the children do not feel that they are allowed to love both 
parents. A display of love for one parent may be regarded 
as disloyalty to the other. On top of this they are unsure 
as to what extent they are expected to love the step-parent 
as well. 

The 'Living in a Stepfamily' programme attempted to 
alert its members to this dilemma and many found it a relief 
to know that they should not expect to love the step-children 
in the same way as a natural child. Likewise they saw the 
need for children to feel free to express affection to both 
natural parents without being made to feel guilty. 

Access 

MEMBERSHIP INTWO HOUSEHOLDS can givea child 
a wide variety of experiences and additional role mod 
els from which to learn and grow. However, many children 
find shuttling back and forth a constant disruption to social 
and homework routines and feel a lack of control over the 
situation. Each access visit brings with it pre-visit anxiety 
and post-visit depression. 

Pre-visit anxiety is a continuum of intensity, with excite- 
ment and mild anxiety/pleasure at one extreme and frank 
phobia at the other, while the extremes of post-visitation 
depression can either be a mild unease arising out of the 
experience, or grief and mourning for the lost family. It is 
important for those working with step-families to assist the 
parents and step-parents find ways to minimise these stress- 
ful times. 

One suggestion is to give children 'time out' when they 
return from access so that they can make the adjustment 
back to the household in their own time. Another sugges- 
tion is to encourage the adults not to discuss access, custody 
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or financial matters with the other parent at the doorstep. 
Access times should not be the place for parents to air their 
grievances. Children are happier if they retain a good re- 
lationship with both parents and if they are able to care for 
more than two adults without disloyalty being an issue. 
Most young children are able to respond to a warm and 
caring step-parent if there is little animosity between the 
natural parents. It is helpful if this can be pointed out to 
step-parents during a step-parenting programme. 

Teachers need to be sensitive to these pre- and post- 
tension periods in children who are about to go, or have 
been, on an access visit. Monday morning after access 
weekends can be a difficult time in schools. Homework or 
projects may not be done because the child has not been 
in his or her usual environment. 

Anger and Sadness- 

VISHER AND VISHER found among children of divorces 
universal feelings of loss and grief and often these feel- 
ings keep reappearing. The children go through the mourn- 
ing process, whether or not they show it outwardly. When 
parents announce their intention to separate the child is at 
first unable to accept it: this is part of the period of denial. 
This is followed by other stages of the mourning process. 
Usually guilt and anger are followed by despair and depres- 
sion and the angry outbursts that results occur both at school 
and at home. 

Those who work with step-parents should outline to them 
the stages of grief experienced as a result of separation and 
divorce and suggest ways of helping children through these 
stages. Many of those on the 'Living in a Stepfamily' courses 
stated that thev found a discussion on grief particularly 
helpful. 

Summary 

THE RESEARCH PROJECT showed how complex step- 
families are and how many problems are theirs alone. 
The roles of members of step-families are not clearly defined 
and this ambiguity means that some families need to seek 
professional help. A clear message from the study is that 
more understanding of the nature of step-families is needed 
by the general community, psychologists, social workers 
and teachers so that support can be provided. 

We need to affirm that a step-family is a valid and accept- 



able family type. Teachers and schools bave a vital role to 
play in the life of a child who is experiencing the trauma 
of entering a new step-family. It is important that teachers 
understand. The child may be ashamed that she is no longer 
living in a 'normal' family and will need assurance that 
step-families are 'real' familes and are acceptable families. 

Teachers may help through classroom activities designed 
to show that a variety of family types are acceptable. Reading 
to the class stories of children who live in other types of 
families helps accept family types. A genogram based on 
one of these stories helps the class to see that other family 
types are acceptable. The children could then do their own 
family genogram. Showing films of children who are living 
in step-families but who are doing the normal things child- 
ren like to do, also helps to validate step-families. Make 
sure that such films do not have an evil stepmother or father 
in them as this would not be at all helpful. 

Teachers can make sure that both parents have access to 
the child's reports, photographs and teacher-parent inter- 
views. Parent-teacher evenings can provide the opportunity 
for adjustment matters to be discussed. Teachers should be 
aware that some children may want to buy two Mother's or 
Father's gifts in order not to offend either parents or step-par- 
ents. School record forms also need to be modified in many 
schools - they should not discriminate against these families 
by failing to provide room for the information about step- 
families (and thus by default not recognise them as an alter- 
native family). The school, being sometimes the only haven 
that the child has, can assist in his or her emotional well- 
being by continuing to provide stability. 

Counsellors and family therapists can help step-families 
in developing new communication patterns and styles. 
When two different families join together to become one, 
the potential for communication problems is great. Through 
the use of preparation courses or workshops and with the 
help of a trained counsellor, couples can work out their 
inevitably different values, establish family boundaries, 
clarify roles, develop faith in their parent-child relationships 
and accept (as temporary) the initial rejection of the step- 
children. 

Counsellors and leaders of step-parenting programmes 
can assist in helping step-parents work out their relationship 
with the 'other' biological parent. It is also important to 
help parents to develop satisfying relationships separate 
from their parenting role. A good relationship between the 
partners provides the children with a realistic role model 
for their own future lives. 
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TRANSITION TO SCHOOL: 

THE CHILDRENS EXPERIENCE 
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Transition to School: 



The Children's Experience 



By Margery Renwick 
NZCER 



Kevin, I would say is generally unconcerned about starting 
school - but when he does remember he seems quite happy and 
has spells of great excitement about it. He is rather on a high 
at the moment with the acquisition of a new school bag and 
coat for school. 

The only indication of fear perhaps occurred some lime ago 
whilst we were talking about the progression from kindy to 
school. Kevin asked, 'Why do we go to school - what for?' I 
told him about these special skills we need to learn and some 
time laterhe said - 'but what if I just can't learn?' I felt realty 
sorry for him and since then I have illustrated through 
various things he does - recognising his name and other 
letters as the beginning of reading, and being able to draw 
circles and crosses as the beginning of printing, to build up 
his confidence in this respect. 

[can see that the simple fact of being a 'schoolboy' makes 
Kevin feel a whole lot more grown-up, better and rather 
important. 

A parent's diary 



Rachel is extremely excited -obivously it is all-important for 
her to start school as this will corroborate her own feeling of 
having grown up. She is now becoming daily more anxious 
- she can't read or write yet, which she thinks she should be 
able to do. She said this evening that she doesn't want to go 
to school because of the visits to the dental clinic. She isn't 
impressed by our assurance thai she won't have to visit the 
clinic on her first day at school. She is worried she hasn't got 
her school bag and lunch box yet. Her last remaining close 
friend goes to school this week and Rachel says she doesn't 
want to stay at play centre on Friday, her last day there. She 
does seem more irritable than usual and less able to settle at 
home. She listens avidly to all the girls tell her of school rules 
-'Can't call out/ 'Don't run.' 'Don't go anywhere without 
asking.' She may be oppressed by all this, but J don't think 
so; she seems to want to conform because school people do. 

A parent's diary 



Starting school: a milestone 

In a child's eyes starting school is a rite of passage, asso- 
ciated with increased status. Children even link physical 
growth with this enhanced status - one boy said, '1 bet I 
grow a couple of inches/ Starting school is a period of 
transition and adjustment - a moving from the known to 
the unknown. The two diary extracts, kept by parents the 
week before their child started school, show how 
important parents are in helping their child to navigate 
these uncertain waters. 



School as the 'beginning of learning' 

While it is common for children these days to expect to 
enjoy school - to look forward to it as a 'neat place' where 
they will make friends and be happy - children also 
regard school as a place where you learn by doing real 
work. They expect to work hard, to please the teacher 
and to learn more important things than they have done 
at pre-school. Playing is a thing of the past, an attribute of 
the pre-school world. However, children are also con- 
cerned about the hidden school curriculum. It is 
important for both Kevin and Rachel that they have the 



correct possessions, the school bag and lunch box. 
Friends are also important. Rachel does not want to stay 
on at pre-school once her best friend has left. She is also 
anxious about visiting the dental clinic which she asso- 
ciates with starting school. And she has an avid desire to 
understand the school rules. 

One issue raised in the diaries is the common myth that 
school is the beginning of learning. You can hear Kevin's 
anxiety when he says, 'But what if I just can't learn?' 
Rachel, on the other hand, feels that she should probably 
be able to read and write before she starts school. We need 
to remind ourselves that the age of starting school does 
not relate to any particular stage in children's devel- 
opment. However, myths have developed about the 
changes that are supposed to take place at this time, 
some about the nature of learning itself. When we sur- 
veyed teachers, pre-school teachers and parents in the 
course of the Going to School research project, most 
believed that there are significant differences between 
the job of a new entrant teacher and that of a pre-school 
teacher, and they tended to support this belief with com- 
ments that pre-school is a place where children play and 
have social experiences, whereas school is a place where 
children work and learn. Two parents we surveyed com- 
mented, 
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The pre-school supervisor wants a child happy. The 
teacher wants a child to learn. 

A pre-school teacher is mainly concerned with social 
development. A new entrant teacher is mainly con- 
cerned with developing academic skills. 

And a kindergarten teacher, 

When leaving kindergarten, the child is socially 
adjusted so is ready to learn, 

Chris Pratt, w ; riting in the Australian journal of Early 
Childhood, contrasts the concepts of development and 
learning. Under a developmental approach the growth of 
knowledge in children is explained by maturational 
factors Under theories of learning the emphasis is 
placed on the ways children are taught how to acquire 
knowledge and skills. I was reminded of these two con- 
trasting concepts when a parent wrote, 

Steven woke today and said 1 ie didn't want to go back 
to 'bossy old school'... We discussed how at kinder- 
garten you can play all the time, but you don't learn 
things, whereas at school the teacher tells you what to 
do and that's how you learn. 'In that case', said 
Steven, 'I don't like learning things!' 

Discontinuities between pre-school and school 

The tradition out of which our junior schools have 
developed is a learning one, onto which a developmental 
approach has sometimes been grafted. Pre-schools by 
contrast are grafting learning concepts onto a develop- 
mental approach. If teachers at the two different levels 
have different views of what their role is, it is not sur- 
prising that children experience discontinuities. In a 
recent study for the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in the UK likely discontinuities are itemised: 
At school, 

1. Although surrounded by a wealth of material and 
equipment, the child will have limited access to it, 
because of less freedom of choice of activities, and a 
more time-tabled day. At pre-school a child can 
choose freely most of the time. At school choice tends 
to be limited to occasions when work has been com- 
pleted, thus emphasising the work/play distinction. 
There are set periods for 'play' and set periods for 
'work'. 

2. The gross motor activities common at pre-school are 
now confined to physical education periods and 
playtime. 

3. The daily programme allows for less art and tactile 
expression. Constructions are smaller. 

4. There is less fantasy play. 

5. The balance of a child's curriculum has moved to 
verbal and symbolic activities; the 3 R's account for V3 
of all activities. 

6. There is a marked increase in the amount of dead or 
non-task time. There is three times as much queuing, 
waiting and lining up. This, with cruising, and other 

^ aon-specific behaviour accounts for 17% of the time. 



There is always a danger in transferring research 
findings from one system to another, but 1 think many 
Australian and New Zealand teachers would recognise 
these discontinuities. In the British study some of the 
time spent in waiting and lining up will be explained by 
children queuing for school dinners and attending school 
assemblies neither of which would be common in our 
junior schools. However, the reduction in freedom of 
choice, and the increased need to 'sit still and listen' are 
certainly characteristic of a five-year old's experience. 
One of the first impressions we had in the pilot stages of 
our own study was that children starting school sud- 
denly had to attend to, and act on, far more verbal 
instructions than they had been used to at pre-school. 

Junior school teachers believe there are many advan- 
tages in children attending a pre-school, particularly for 
the social skills they learn. Teachers also see pre-schools 
as being a preparation for schools because as one put it, 
'Children are better house trained'! However, teachers 
have three common criticisms of habits children may 
learn at pre-school: there is too much freedom of choice 
so when children get to school they think they can con- 
tinue to choose what they want to do all day; pre-school 
activities do not have to be finished so children tend to flit 
from one activity to another; at pre-school when children 
lose interest in a particular activity they are not expected 
to put things away and clear up after themselves. 

Perhaps teachers themselves have contributed to the 
division between pre-schools and schools by too jeal- 
ously guarding their own professional territory. Some 
new-entrant teachers claim, for example, that pre-school 
teachers encroach on school territory. This view is not 
held by pre-school teachers themselves. Rather the 
reverse in fact. Pre-school teachers express frustration 
that they are not free to extend the children in ways they 
feel they should because they would be accused of intro- 
ducing children to activities which are regarded as the 
preserve of the school. 

They feel they are not able to extend the more mature 
children and introduce them to more formal aspects of 
language learning, particularly reading. 

Start school: learn to read 

Reading in many ways symbolises the beginning of 
school, and is a good example of how institutional 
boundaries influence expectations. Learning to read is 
frequently associated with the aura and magic of starting 
school. A parent wrote. 

While a young child might love a pre-school teacher, 
she holds her school teacher in greater esteem because 
she actually teaches her to read. 

Not that it is only parents who equate school readiness 
with reading readiness. One teacher, for example, in 
opposing an earlier school starting age wrote: 

We already have too many immature children starting 
school before they are ready to learn to read. Earlier 
school-starting age would mean more reading 
problems. 



If adults hold these views, it is not surprising that 
learning to read may loom large in a child's mind. 
Children may even expect to learn to read on their first 
day; it will be instantaneous, a kind of spontaneous com- 
bustion on walking through the school d ^or. 

There is a further possibility of discontinuity if there is 
an emphasis on the development of oral language at the 
pre-school and on written language and beginning 
reading at junior school. In a recently published study 
Marie Clay, while commenting favourably on teachers' 
ability to stimulate early reading and writing behaviour, 
raised some questions about the development of oral 
language, particularly amongst ethnic minority pupils. 
She wrote: 

... it seems that oral language is used to facilitate 
progress in reading and writing but few if any acti- 
vities are designed specifically to develop oral 
language control. Perhaps because ianguage learning, 
seems to be done so early by many children in the 
majority culture we have forgotten to arrange for 
learning opportunities whose main aim is to provide 
opportunities to learn more about the use of the 
language for talking. A balanced programme for new 
entrants who do not score at average levels for age on 
language tests would include oral language activities 
in their own right. 

It used to be a common practice in New Zealand for 
new-entrant classes to begin the day with a. free-play 
'developmental' period. It provided a link between the 
experiences a child had at pre-school and those of school, 
and also provided an opportunity for the oral language 
experiences advocated by Marie Clay. There are now 
fewer such programmes, although the reason why is not 
always clear. In some cases teachers judge children have 
become bored with this sort of activity because of their 
pre-school experiences; in others the day now starts with 
written language activities, often based on the Donald 
Graves approach to 'process' writing. 

That pre-schools emphasise oral language may itself be 
a myth. In a recent study Anne Meade found that in the 
pre-schools she visited there was less adult/child talk 
than most early childhood educators would expect. 
Children had plenty of conversations with other children 
but not with adults. In the six centres studied there were 
very few sustained conversations between one adult and 
one child and some children, particularly boys, had no 
conversation with an adult at all. 

In child care centres, sustained conversations between 
adults and children were most likely to occur not during 
play but in care-giving situations, for example, toileting, 
preparation for rest, and preparation of food. These 
domestic situations are akin to those at home. Tizzard 
and Hughes found that children at home have more 
sustained and stimulating conversations (with their 
mother) than they have with adults at school. At home 
children made a more equal contribution to the dis- 
cussion, spoke on a broader range of topics, and parents, 
unlike teachers, asked questions to which they did not 
know the answers, really wanting to know. 

In a new-entrant room 1 observed recently 1 was struck 
by the fact that the children who seemed to be less moti- 



vated to settle to tasks by themselves and to indulge in 
'cruising behaviour' were boys. Which leads me to the 
next issue: starting school is not a standardised process 
The range of individual experience is very broad indeed 
Two factors of particular importance are (1) is the child a 
boy or a girl? (2) is the child from the dominant culture or 
a minority ethnic group? 

Boys and girls 

Continuity of experience for young children entering 
school and moving through the junior school, is 
important. We need to consider whether or not the expe- 
riences we provide are as appropriate for boys as for girls. 
In my own study a checklist based on the teachers' com- 
ments about school readiness was circulated to 300 
parents with a child aged 4 years 11 months. While most 
of the parents believed their child to be looking forward, 
to starting school and to be socially mature, if the five- 
year-old starting school is a boy he is likely to bring with 
him fewer of the skills many new-entrant teachers would 
like five-year-olds to possess than a girl will bring. 
Although he will probably be confident in his rela- 
tionship with adults and children, he usually will be less 
able than a girl to express himself clearly. Seventy-five 
percent of girls are described by their parents as 'easily 
understood', but only 51% of the boys are. More than 
three times as many boys as girls have 'speech which can 
be understood only with some difficulty.' 

Although he will probably be able to recognise his own 
name, it is much less likely that a boy will be able to print 
it: 82% of girls, only 59% of boys. He will probably be 
able to count up to 10, but he will be less likely than the 
girls to recognise the numbers: 60% of the girls could, 
only 37% of boys. He may not recognise any letters of the 
alphabet, or only a few. It is unlikely that he will rec- 
ognise all of them: girls are four times as good at identi- 
fying letters and about twice as many girls as boys can 
identify all of them. Although he will be completely inde- 
pendent in toilet matters and, in the view of his parents 
at least, always blow his nose when necessary, he will 
probably have problems doing up his shoes: 85% of girls 
have this skill, but only 25% of boys. Many parents 
would recognise their son in this description: 

He can count confidently up to 6 and recognise the 
numbers up to 6. He hasn't shown a great interest in 
learning to read but he says he'll learn when he goes to 
school. He can put his shoes on the correct feet, but 
can't tie them properly. He blows his nose when told 
to, but finds sniffing easier. 

One wonders if teachers, in planning their classroom 
activities, take sufficient account of possible differences 
in skills boys and girls may bring with them into the 
classroom. How significant is it that when five-year-olds 
move from a predominantly female pre-school envi- 
ronment into a predominantly female junior school envi- 
ronment not only are girls likely to possess more of the 
skills thought to be desirable for early success at school, 
but they also have a female role model with which to 
identify? 



Minority ethnic groups 

Similarly, we need to be sure that children from minority 
ethnic groups move into a school where the programme 
reflects, or is at least sensitive to, their own cultural back- 
ground. The most illuminating study I know in this area 
is Brian Jackson's account of six children, each from a dif- 
ferent ethnic background, who all live in one street in a 
North of England town, all starting at the local school 
together. 

In New Zealand, although there are still many schools, 
particularly in the South Island, where the pupils are pre- 
dominantly Pakeha (European), coping with cultural dif- 
ferences and providing appropriate experiences for 
children from Polynesian (Maori and Pacific Islander) 
families is one of the most challenging tasks facing New 
Zealand junior school teachers. Children are now 
entering schools from Te Kohanga Reo, pre-school 
'language nests' run by Maori adults dedicated to 
fostering the Maori language and cultural values. 
Teachers in New Zealand must ensure some continuity 
of the teaching of the Maori language and the values of 
Maori culture. The New Zealand system of admitting 
children one at a time, with emphasis on an individual 
welcome and individual attention, is perhaps not the 
most appropriate way for children coming from Te 
Kohanga Reo where the ethos is the group. It has been 
suggested that schools should receive groups of new ent- 
rants, and their parents, rather than individuals. 
Separate new-entrant reception classrooms are less 
appropriate for Maori children than whanau (family) 
grou pings where older children share in the induction of 
routines and look after younger members thus pro- 
moting the concept of group support. 

In Australia, Aboriginal children also have problems 
with the ethos of the school. The Australian researcher 
Christie has shown, for example, that: 

Aboriginal children's failure in school can to some 
degree be attributed to their'misunderstanding of the 
process of formal schooling. In the view of Aboriginal 
children (at least those at Milingimbi), school is a ritual 
and success in learning English and in 'reading, 
writing and arithmetic' is bestowed on those who 
attend, who are good and who work in the sense of 
being 'busy' but not 'thinking hard'... in Aboriginal 
rituals spectators are just as much participants as the 
dancers. Thus, Aboriginal children are frequently 
content to be spectators in classroom interactions that 
are aimed to promote learning and do not perceive 
that the role of spectator is ill-designed to enable them 
to achieve success in that context. 

Children from non-European cultures have often been 
used to learning through looking, listening, talking, 
doing, and using an oral tradition, rather than a literary, 
written, tradition. 

These objectives are met in the best junior classes 
where programmes are based on meeting the interests, 
needs, and abilities of children, through providing op- 
portunities and experiences so that children can learn 
naturally and confidently. Teachers are encouraged to 



establish learning environments and programmes, using 
resources flexibly, and to acknowledge the various social 
and cultural experiences of the children, in order to help 
each child reach her or his potential. Their programmes 
acknowledge the following principles: 

• children enter school at their own particular level of 
attainment; 

• children learn at their own pace; 

• children should have responsibility for initiating some 
of the learning and the situation in which it takes place; 

• children learn best when they are actively involved; 

• children need to talk about their experiences, 
interests, and problems; . 

• experiences must be meaningful and enjoyable for the 
child; 

• experiences must provide their own reward; 

• experiences must provide motivation for future 
learning; 

• no one approach is suitable for all children or for any 
one child all the time; 

• no one grouping situation is suitable for all children or 
for any one child all the time. 

The childrens' experience 

Junior school teachers are providing experiences that are 
meaningful and enjoyable for children. My colleagues 
and I questioned one hundred five- and six-year-olds 
about the things that they enjoyed about school and 
those things that they did not enjoy. With few exceptions 
they talked enthusiastically. Most children had a positive 
self image; they liked school and felt confident that they 
could do the activities the teacher provided; most of their 
likes revolved around classroom activities - painting and 
drawing, writing stories, various free choice activities 
such as leggo and dressing up and, less frequently, 
reading and maths. Playing with friends, outdoor games 
and activities were also mentioned, but to a lesser extent. 
Nearly all their dislikes related to things that went on 
outside the classroom, particularly fighting and being 
bullied or teased by older children. Not having anyone to 
play with or 'when my best friend doesn't want to be my 
friend' was also important. 

From the children's point of view if a teacher makes 
them feel that she has their particular interests at heart, is 
able to enter enthusiastically into their activities, and 
appreciate their efforts, they usually regard school as a 
good place to be. A teacher, however, can be approved 
for a whole range of reasons quite as individual as the 
children in her care. Perhaps she always says good 
morning and listens when the children talk to her, 
perhaps she laughs a lot, plays the guitar, is young and 
pretty and dresses well, perhaps she is a man or just 
happens to 'wear glasses like mum'. 

Children are attracted to large, bright, cheerful, sunny 
rooms which look 'alive' and 'busy', because of the way 
the teacher arranges activity corners, work displays and 
furniture. One parent wrote: 

My child enjoys the room itself. It's full of interesting 
books, displays and posters, including posters telling 
a story round the wall. 
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Although the personality of the teacher and the 
classroom environment are central to a child's feelings 
about school, classroom activities t also important. 
Because children expect to 'learn' when they go to 
school, particularly learn to read and write, activities 
helping them to achieve this ambition give them much 
satisfaction. 

While gregarious children may be delighted at the 
number of children who are now potential friends, for 
most, to be able to sit next to an old friend from pre- 
srhool is what matters. The behaviour of ctrrr children is 
single most important cause of anxiety about school. 
i : ive-year-olds starting school are thrust into an envi- 
ronment where there are many more children than they 
have had to come to terms with before. They are often 
frightened by the bullying behaviour of the older boys, 
rough children who attack unprovoked, or throw away 
possessions. 

Some children hate staying at school for lunch, eating 
sandwiches every day, and find lunchtime not long 
enough. Some children have difficulty in accepting and 
conforming to the demands of classroom routine and 
orga nisation. A common complaint is having to sit on the 
mat for too long a period. Some parents report a general 
anxiety experienced by their children because of not 
knowing what is expected of them. It is quite common for 



a five-year-old to be frightened of breaking rules not com- 
pletely understood in the first place. Why can't they play 
with friends in other classes? Why do they have to ask to 
go to the toilet? Why can't they go outside when they 
want to? Where, when, and why do they have to line up? 
They may be worried about getting lost, or being in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. What is that bell for? Is it 
playtime, lunchtime or home time? As one child put it: 

That bell rings Ml the time. Bells ring in, bells ring out 
- in, out, i:t, ou, all day long like that. 

Settling into school also means behaving in a way 
acceptable to the teacher. Many teachers place great 
stress on children being 'disciplined', 'obedient' and 
'accepting the authority of the teacher'. They approve of 
'non-aggressive children' who 'do what they are told, 
and not just when they feel like it'. But not all teachers are 
like that. For me I would be happy with any teacher and 
class programme if it meant at the end of the day, a 
parent was able to write as one mother did: 

Ian came out of the class all. smiles and talked non- 
stop. He asked me straight away if school will be open 
tomorrow because he wants to go every day it's open. 
At bedtime he said, 'When I go to sleep I want to 
dream about school'. 
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The too hard basket? 

CLOSING THE GAP BETWEEN PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

Cathy Wylie 



JUST after I finished writing the final report of a study 
following 32 children through their first three years of 
school, I was trying to tell a friend who had a six year 
old child, and another who had just passed out of the 
junior school, what we had found. It seemed to the 
teachers, I said, that where as they saw a spiral or /.ig-zag 
process of learning in the classroom most parents had a 
linear, arrow-like view of progress. 

'Okav', she said. 'But I've just found out that Lucy can't 
read! And not because the school told me. I had to find out 
myself. Yet she's had all these glowing reports about how 
well she's doing, what a joy she is to have in the class. I 
mean - what's the point of that if she can't read? If she's 
behind others the same age?' 

I outlined some of the research findings on how learning 
can be undermined by summative assessment, streaming, 
and continual grading of children relative to each other. 
'You're probably right', she said, 'but that's not what 
counts.' In the workaday world, where only one person 
can get the job, comparative ranking seemed much more 
important. 

Then we talked about what action she had taken. Every 
day during the school holidays she worked on her child's 
letter and word recognition. She spoke to the teacher, who 
promised that her child could do the Reading Recovery 
programme. The tag 'recovery' was unwelcome, but she 
felt some intensive effort was necessary at this vital stage 
of her child's learning. She was further upset when she 
learnt (from parents) of several other bright, assertive 
children who had also 'ended up' in Reading Recovery. Yet 
she was careful in her communication with the teacher, and 
unwilling to complain to the principal. She did not want 
her children to suffer any resentment which a complaint 
might cause. 

1 was saddened by her tale. 1 wondered if she would 
have been so sceptical about diagnostic approaches to 
learning and assessment if there had been closer, more 
informative communication from teacher to home. She 
needed specific information on the child's progress, but 
also about the classroom programme, and the signs of 
growing understanding and skill, especially those which 
parents can see (and help build). 

And the power of the teacher this storv reveals! When 
teachers discussed what helped, or hindered children's 
progress they kept coming up with a picture ol the well 
tiuwimg but uiulcrminnis ptirctit. What a contrast! 

Why is it that parents and teachers can have such differ- 
ent perceptions of the teacher's role, and of what is impor- 
tant or useful in children's learning? We have some useful 
insights to offer from interviews with the n2 teachers and 
^ ^7 parents of the study children during their first three 



years of school. From this study came some ways in which 
the differences in perceptions could be bridged, for the 
benefit of child, teacher, and parent. 

From the Research 

Parents' understanding of what their children are doing 
at school, and the meaning of those activities, comes 
mainly from: 

• what comes home with the child (talk, homework, 
reports); 

• parents' experience of the child's classroom and teacher 
(mainly meet- the- teacher sessions and informal contact 
at the classroom door); 

• comparison with other children - in other schools, or older 
siblings - or the parent's own memories of schooling; 

• mass media descriptions and evaluations of curriculum, 
assessment, and standards. 

Mow reliable and useful is this information? Media treat- 
ment of education would need another article on its own! 
It can be helpful; it can also be piecemeal, imbued with edi- 
tors' and reporters' own lack of expertise, or coloured with 
preconceptions and the need for a 'good story'. 

Children themselves are frustrating sources of informa- 
tion about the school day! We should not be too surprised. 
For they are actors in it, not observers. Parents learn of the 
unusual rather than usual, and about play (friendships) 
more than about work. They hear about 'ability groups' 
when children move in or out of them. 

You've got to really prompt him to find out what he did during 
the day. Unless there's something that re.illy sticks in his mind 
- like the fire engine dime todav. 

If I make a wrong assumption about a group he'll correct me. 
whether his best friend is in it. say. It's background information 
(or him. 

Often she can't tell you what you want to know. She t.ilks 
about what the teacher snvs, exciting things, new subjects, 
themes, when she recognized that numbers were following <i 
pattern, books she's read, songs they're singing. 

What comes home 

Parents' most regular source of knowledge about their 
child's progress is what comes home in the schoolbag. 
It was rare for the children in our study to bring home any- 
thing but reading books in the first year. These were joined 
by phonics or spelling words in the second year; one 
teacher who thought spelling homework made no differ- 
{ nee to the children's advance sent it, simply to satisfy par- 



erjif* faith in homework. Some sums and project work 
came fiome in the third year. 

The emphasis on reading in children's homework in the 
initial school years reflects its prominence in the junior 
school curriculum. Rut it aU<- reflects the activity-based 
approach to mathematics in the widespread (NZ) 
Hcginnm*: n //»»<»/ WiiHn-nuitu > in, iterial, which means that 
there not a lot ot maths written down in the first years. 

Teachers were often ambivalent about sending writing 
work home, until it had been 'published', that is, polished 
and perhaps printed out. Their emphasis on procctt writing 
does not meet some parents' expectations that correct 
spelling should come before the writing of narrative; this 
explains some of the ambivalence. They also wanted to 
have previous work of the children available at school as a 
resource against which to assess progress and diagnose 
continuing needs. 

But the underlying reason for so little homework in the 
junior schools was that teachers felt that children should 
not be worked too hard - or in ways which might under- 
mine the learning process in their classrooms. 

I discourage teaching at home. They're only six and seven, and 
we work very hard. If they are really slipping - and none of 
them are, apart from a little girl in maths - I wouldn't necessar- 
ilv get back to the parents because it is an added pressure and 
worrv on the children, and could end up in a real mess. 

What I'm aiming for is that they love redding. If they don't get 
it all right, it doesn t matter. But some parents think it's cheat- 
ing if they tell the word from the picture, and they cover up the 
picture. You have to educate parents. Too many children get 
put off from that - it can he dangerous it they're told they're no 
good. 

Homework 

Homework crosses the two worlds that each child lives in. 
home, and school. It blurs the boundaries. But by the same 
token it is also an important part of informing parents of 
their child's progress, and of the kind of work which is 
done in the classroom. 

It's a bit early to say vet how he's doing. He's progressing in 
the books he reads, but I'm not sure about maths, because it's 
done at school. 

We can see how she's going h\ the In ks in her book. 

Reports 

What about school reports? Parents did not often 1 ention 
these as sources of information or say much about them 
(other than that they received them). In one sense, they 
were taken for granted. However, the main themes 
amongst those who commented were that enu-of-year 
reports were frustrating - since it was too late to act on any 
information they contained, or to contact the child's 
teacher (usually changing next year as well) - and that it 
was helpful to have information on the child's social 
behaviour. Onlv one of our ten study schools sent reports 
home mid-year to parents of second year children, and 
only three to parents of third year children. 

All the school reports bar one (in the third year of 
school) reported children's progress individually, in rela- 
tion to curriculum tasks or goals. Some were more specific 
than others. Two parents, harking back to their own school 
days, desired a more comparative form of reporting. 

Given the amount of time teachers spend on school 
reports, and the black cloud that working on reports wraps 
around the end of the school year, their low profile with 
parents raises some questions about their usefulness. 
Perhaps other channels are needed to encourage parents' 
^"ontion to, and support for, their children's learning. 
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Parents at school 

Most of the parents had been into their child's class- 
room at some time in all three years of school, 
though not on a regular basis, particularly as the child 
grew older, and often not for very long. Those who had 
were usually appreciative of the changes since their own 
school days. 

I was brought up under 'you do this right, if you don't, you're 
naughty'- Whereas they're being brought up in 'You do this. If 
you can't, you do the best you can'. It's a completely different 
style, which 1 think is lovely. I didn't have any trouble in the 
old system, hut I saw kids having trouble - one of my best 
friends, and she and I were proba_bly on a par intellectual I v. 

But most parents did not know how children were 
assessed, and some of those we spoke to were quite mis- 
taken in their understanding of what happened at their 
child's school. There was a prevailing, though not univer- 
sal, trust that work was assessed, progress monitored - and 
thai: parents would be told if there was any difficulty. 

I have often wondered what they base progress on. I suppose 
they give them tests and things, but I'm sure if there's anv 
problem, if he wasn't keeping up, the teachers would tell me. 

Interviews 

Parents often mentioned the parent-teacher interview as a 
useful source, or reassurance, of their child's progress at 
school. 

The first term parent-teacher interview was good. They said he 
had been picking up things. He misses out some ot his words, 
and uses others in the wrong place, and I correct him. 

We don't have a clear conception of where she should he. espe- 
cially in maths. We did ask specifically about that at the parent 
interview, and accepted the teacher's judgement that she was 
doing fine. 

Some gained knowledge to help them help their own child. 

The teacher pointed out to me letters that Shane was doing 
wrong, and I coueJ do them with him, show him how to do 
them... I'm really mite happy with his schooling and the 
progress he's makmg l ie can read quite well now. 



':.I^rents expect that correct 
spelling should come before 
writing stories. 7 '7 

Assessment beyond the school 

A quarter of the parents in our study worked out for 
themselves where their child was in relation to older 
children in the family, friends who went to different 
schools, or their own schooling. 

Mv daughter was far more advanced at reading than Oliver is 
but I don't know that her comprehension was always as good. 

We're not sure what sort of progress she should have made. It's 
hard to have a benchmark. She seems to he doing perfectly 
well, to be competent ..I've noticed one child in particular who 
she sees from time to time who seemed to he further ahead in 
terms of her wrking ability than Km ma was, writing stories 
herself. And the parents ot the child made comments on it. I 
think there are children who are progressing more quickly than 
Hmraa - but all the ones we can compare with are going to 
read perfectly well and reach a particular level. Whether one 
will reach a level six months ahead ot the others, who knows. 
They're all goin^; to be perfectly competent. 
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Uneven progress 

Tie last quotation brings us to a central issue for con- 
temporary teachers: what kind of evidence of progress 
is most appropriate and useful Progress, in the eyes of the 
teachers in our stiuh, a spiral, rather than linear 
process or ^oivnt mu-- .1 pr«H^ with sudden, unpre- 
dictable leaps lollnui'd h\ plateaux, or von gentle rises. 
I \amples were given to us ot children whose rapid speed 
ot skill acquisition in the first few years of schooling was 
followed by levelling, or some decline, so that they could 
be surpassed by others whose initial school progress had 
been less marked. 

Teachers now also generally accept that children learn at 
different rates, sometimes through different routes. The 
research ev idence which says that internal motivation, is 
verv important to children's learning is also accepted. 
Though most classes did their reading and mathematics 
work in ability groups, only one school used the colour 
codes of reading book levels to name their groups. Stickers 
and stamps were given out in many classrooms, but they 
were given to encourage as well as reward; and some 
teachers kept close records of who had received what, to 
ensure an even spread. Assessment was mainly through 
indiv idual running records and curriculum checkpoints 
rather than class tests of the same items. 

New Zealand junior school classrooms are remarkable 
free of the standardising format of American classrooms 
with their strong emphasis on tests and grades (even to the 
e>tent of putting the results up on classroom walls). 
Nonetheless, some practices (such as ability grouping) 
which allow comparison and suggest there are reliable 
standards to measure individual children against, are still 
present, and they were indeed used by the parents in our 
studv to satisfy themselves (or not) about their children's 
progress. 

The shift in teaching to diagnostic rather than summary 
assessment means that 'results' often need knowledge ot 
the curriculum to be fully understood or appreciated. The\ 
need more translation for parents, especially for those 
raised themselves on fixed 'standards'. 

How can the classroom teacher ride at the same time the 
two horses of (1) encouraging internal motivation and (2) 
providing evidence of progress in summary form for par- 
ents and others beyond the classroom process? It is not a 
dilemma that is about to go away, on the contrary. There is 
increasing emphasis at the national level on accountability 
and standards, and these set frameworks which classroom 
teachers cannot ignore. New South Wales, for example, 
introduced compulsory basic skills testing in literacy and 
numeracv in the third and sixth grades in The new 

\ew Zealand assessment framework is designed to pro- 
vide information on levels of achievement at school 
entrance, and at Form 1 (Year 7) and Form 4 (Year 10). The 
\ew Zealand national assessment is likely to have an item- 
bank format, allowing teacher choice. If this format is 
accepted, it will provide more flexibility than the New 
South Wall's svstem. Nonetheless, in New Zealand, con- 
cerns have been expressed that use of the 'framework' 
could foster inter-child and inter-school comparison. Also 
the framework of levels makes it easy to slide (back) into 
thinking all children must meet a set standard at a certain 
stage or age, despite the verv real difficulties in deciding or 
defining that standard 

Parents undermine teachers? 

Our interviews found teachers worrying about parents 
undermining their best efforts with old fashioned 
attitudes or discouraging teaching techniques. Parents' 
q , >roaeh to reading, writing, ami mathematics may differ 



from those used today in the classroom. Old school tech- 
niques such as rote learning and copying have been over- 
taken. It is often hard for teachers to see the 'help' parents 
give their children at home as positive if it comes in these 
forms. Yet, like the teachers' own balancing act (with the 
distribution of stickers and stamps, and the names they 
give ability groups so that they do not order the children 
into a frozen hierarchy of ability and expectation) perhaps 
it is the total context of learning which matters most rather 
than individual practices-. Recent research material on 
home reading certainly suggests that different approaches 
to reading and texts can complement rather than compete 
with the school approach (with its emphasis on fictional 
'stories') and this even when there are different cultures in 
the home. 



o ur interviews found teachers 
worrying about parents undermining 
their best efforts with 
old-fashioned attitudes. 

Teachers' concern about parental practices at home is 
also an expression of the ambiguity they feel in their joint 
responsibility, with parents, for children. How can they, 
ensure that parents are indeed supportive? 

The teachers in the study thought it was important for 
parents to support their children. As far as school work 
was concerned, they wanted parents to hear their child 
read at home, check or help with their spelling (if they 
were doing some writing or spelling at home), and show 
interest in their work and progress. Parents were seen as 
interested if they came to collect their child after school, 
stayed to look at the classroom and their child's work, 
signed the reading books sent' home (and actually listened 
to the child), turned up to parent-teacher interviews, and 
contacted the teacher to let her know of any concerns, or 
changes in the home. 

Parents put pressure on children to do extra things. the\ 
always expect them to be on top form.. ..one parent does multi- 
plication tables with his child, yet the child has no concepts for 
anything. Parents wont to know if their child v\ill go onto 
Standard \ (Year 2), as though that was the point to aim for as 
quickly as possible. They won't accept differences in children, 
and be supportive and say, 'Well done'. If one c' ild they know 
reads twice as fast or twice as many books, they want their 
child to do the same. 

l'he\ worry about the spelling, but not the flow ot stories 
in writing. 

I'arher in the year we had parents dashing in at ~S o'ciock, 
opening the child's tote bag, searching throug' all their books 
to see what they've done during the day and saying 'Where's 
vour reading book?' The kids are just shaking And we tr\ to 
>a\ to them. Look, the children have been at school S hours, 
thev've hat! enough, thov want to go home and have a break." 

Feachers try to protect children's confidence, motivation 
and tree time. But in the process thov - and the children 
they care for - may miss out on the benefits of closer work 
with parents. Well-informed parents are more likely to be 
supportive of both teacher and child. This becomes increas- 
ingly important in devolved school systems (such as New 
Zealand's has become, and as some states are heading 
toward in Australia) for two reasons. First, parents, as 
trustees, are now responsible for school policy and 
employment. Second, there is an inci easing emphasis (or 
reliance) on Una! resources. This means that there are 
growing gaps between schools in different communities. 



The human, financial and cultural resources available to a 
child at home also make a difference in children's learning, 
often favouring children of middle class (and assertive) 
parents. Improving the resources parents can provide, or 
making better use of those resources, is therefore increas- 
ingly vital to the success ot teaching, particularly in low 
into mi* areas. 

The value ot parental support and understanding may 
seem obvious to many classroom teachers, and to others sim- 
ply another item to add to the list of good-things-to-be-done, 
but-where-vvill-I-find-the-time? Many have tried innovative 
sessions for parents only to find that those who turned up 
were 'not the ones who needed to'. But the issue will not go 
away, and every school and teacher would bene- 
fit from devising a kit of various strategies for working with 
parents, ranging from 'preparing the ground', through, 
keeping information flowing both ways, to, dealing with 
potentially awkward situations when they arise. 

Certainly there are questions of time to be resolved. 
Often teaching is seen as consisting of one teacher with a 
class, face to face with children. But planning is part of 
good teaching, as are other activities which teachers under- 
take outside the classroom. Perhaps it vs less important 
than we think for children to spend the whole of their day 
with a single teacher. 

Effective occasions with parents 

In our study there were few occasions on which teachers 
had made an effort to reach parents to explain their 
approach to the curriculum. These occasions were in fact 
all a great success. 

They had a lovely night in tin* middle term when they got par- 
ents down and they went through a tvpical writing session and 
how they model and get ideas and they got parents writing 
and parent tound it really hard! 

Hv watching Su/anne for about halt an hour one morning writ- 
ing I have a much better idea of what writing is about, and the 
importance of the flow of writing rather than gelling e\ery- 
thing correct. I don't want more bits of paper. 

Parents also need to know how to best approach teachers 
to find out about their child's school life and progress, or to 
express any unease they feel. One strategy schools and 
individual teachers could use is to launch the year with a 
session involving role-play and good humour (perhaps 
using training videos such as John Cleese has made?) to 
bring teachers and parents together. And avoid episodes 
like this: 

1 find it difficult to respond to somebodv who comes to the 
door in class time with, 'How's he getting on?' Because he's 
there, and so's evervbody else And that's when vou say, 'fine, 
no problem' 

Sharing responses to situations like this is a useful focus for 
staff development. It's also important to analyse existing 
home-school channels such as homework (or what goes 
home), teacher-parent interviews, and reports, to see 
whether they are meeting the needs of both teachers and 
parents, and whether they could be made more vital. 

The development of teaching as a profession has contin- 
ually pushed forward our understanding of the ingredients 
and processes of learning and what can be achieved. 
Perhaps working with parents, translating the work of the 
school into the terms of the home, and \ ice versa, is the 
next \ rentier to be c rossed. 



set would like to publish another item on the topic of school- 
parent communication - a 'what works' compilation of teachers' 
own innovations and practices. So please xorite to us if you have 
useful ideas to pass on: set, P O Box 3237, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 
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JP PARENTS are to help with the teaching in a school, what 
do we need to consider? In an Australian primary school in 
1986 parents helped tench painting, poetry, music and 
dance to nine-year-olds. From this experience we can learn 
the advantages, pleasures, pitfalls and problems. 

In this school the arts are regarded as part of the core curricu- 
lum. Professional artists had been hired and have performed and 
taught successfully in the school. However, it was argued that 
competent parents could be used if they were approached to 
Q—Tunteer, and were available at a particular time. No cost would 



be involved. Also, it was envisaged that parents with interests 
and skills (but not at professional level) also could assist with 
children's artistic experiences if given the opportunity. It was also 
hoped that if parents contributed to the arts, the levels of parental 
involvement would change. 

Levels of Parental Involvement 

Previously most parents in the school had been fundraising or 
just an audience. The challenge was to introduce parental 
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involvement according to their initiative, competence, power and 
responsibility. Training some parents was regarded as necessary; 
the format was unspecified . 

There were traces of the 'closed door' attitude by teachers, the 
feeling that children's social education should be left to the home 
and that education at school should bo left to teachers. We will 
how these feelings tared. 

1 he following figure shows how levels of parental involvement 
might be modelled. 



Levels of Parental Involvement 


Level i 


Audience 


Level 2 


Fundraiser 


Level 3 


Spectator 




Aide 




Performs tasks or instruction under the 




teacher's control 




Organiser 


Level 4 


Instructor 




Professional 




Non-Professional 




Skilled 


Level 5 


Adult Learner 


Level 6 


Policy Maker 


Level 7 


Advocate 



Levels 3, 4 and 5 are the ones the study investigated. 

Generally the Professionals were the first parents to try teaching. 
These parents had qualifications in the arts and one parent in the 
group had teacher training. The second group were Non- 
Professionals, parents who had formal qualifications in teaching 
but had not practiced as full time teachers for some time, or, were 
parents with competence in some aspects of the arts but without 
teacher training. The third group was the Skilled group, consisting 
of parents who had acquired a skill in a training session. In some 
instances they were assisted by Organisers, who were parents 
who assumed responsibility for materials and equipment but did 
not instruct the children. A teacher was present at all sessions 
conducted by parents. 

Questionnaires, videoing, field notes, observat ons, interviews 
and case studies were used. 

A look at each level 

Level 3, Organiser 

It is natural for people who are keen to help a school to be 
asked to do jobs well away from the classroom, such as assist- 
ing in the tuckshop or a clothing pool. At this school natural 
organisers became much more closely involved after some mini- 
mal training. For example, one Organiser spent time at a school 
art workshop learning how to organise materials, then, in part- 
nership with another parent, organised art materials during 
school art excursions. The second parent Organiser became 
involved because the first had invited her. Organisers, I found, 
could assist usefully in the classroom and some could involve 
other parents in projects, usually with benefit. 

Level 4, Professional 

!he Professional parent has qualifications in the arts and works 
full time in an art. In this school those who helped had many 
skills in different art forms, used fluent artistic discourse, were 
not dependent on the class teacher, and set high expectations for 
student competence. These characteristics are illustrated in the 
following case study. 

Case Study - Elms 

Elms was a Professional parent, who operated beyond a passive 
I He and became a 'partner in educational creativity', l ie had been 



up to this time an untapped source for improving children's 
learning. Elms operated at Level 4 because of his qualifications 
which included fine arts expertise. After working with the child- 
ren Elms made suggestions for the curriculum. 

Elms was the owner of an art gallery; he dealt in paintings. 
Elms volu .teered to work with the children in the painting cycle 
even though he was not teacher-trained. Elms decided to invite 
the children to an arts exhibition involving the works of Absalom, 
Pro Hart and Sawrey and to instruct the children in the character- 
istics peculiar to each artist's work. For example, Elms said, 'All 
artists have peculiarities and one thing Absalom does well is 
paint. skies'. Also, 'Pro Hart (paints) colourful pictures with 
figures and a brand of humour'. Elms communicated the impor- 
tant aspects of the artists' paintings by showing the children the 
painting, pointing out the features and asking the children if they 
had any questions. A child asked for example, 'How did he get 
the bumps!' Elms answered simply by explaining that the bumps 
were petrified trees not anthills. 

Elms chose to instruct the children in the use of an arts cata- 
logue and the organisation of his gallery. He set the task of recog- 
nising the different artists' work on display and helped the 
children identify paintings by use of the catalogue. He monitored 
their responses by talking to the children. Elms taught the chil- 
dren for approximately one hour. He did not require teacher 
assistance. 

Elms himself decided on the content of the session, but the 
teacher affirmed this procedure and organisation beforehand 
While no difficulty occurred in this particular session, difficulties 
were encountered in sessions when the Professionals concen- 
trated on the acquisition of knowledge which they considered 
important and took little regard of the children's mastery of skills. 
This approach usually resulted in them losing touch with the chil- 
dren. 

I found that the competence of parents can be used to advance 
children's artistic learning. Not all Professional parents are suited 
to instructing a whole class, but they could .all provide individual 
assistance to children, supporting the teacher's role. 

Level 4, Non-Professional 

Some of these parents had formal qualifications as teachers but 
had not practiced full time for some time. Others had no formal 
qualifications but were competent in some aspect of the arts. 

I found that those without pedagogical training could operate 
as successfully as those who had been trained; they were just as 
able to instruct the children in the artistic task. With both groups 
the children completed the tasks competently. 

There was a significant difference between them however, 
those who had not previously taught, gained confidence, but 
were still the less confident group at the end. All these Non- 
Professionals used artistic discourse at a somewhat less sophisti- 
cated level than that of the Professional but kept a harmony 
between verbal instruction and demonstration. They were also 
rather more dependent on the class teacher for advice, specifically 
about handling children and organisational procedures, for exam- 
ple, one was hesitant in giving permission for children to work in 
pairs, while another needed advice about storing equipment. 

Case Study -Hobson 

Hobson, a Non-Professional was a parent without artistic qualifi- 
cations. He was interested in sketching and cartooning and was 
self taught. He had not previously worked in the school, yet, this 
project showed that he could instruct the children in drawing, 
therefore he could play an active role. Hobson commenced his 
session by showing the children samples of the task, which was 
to draw a blue shark and Donald Duck. In directing the exercise 
Hobson required the children to identify the basic shapes, for 
example, the basic shape of the shark was an oval. Hobson 
shov/ed the children one of the methods that he used to shade 
sketches. This required the use of tissue to gain effect in perspec- 
tive. Hobson directed the children's efforts by encouraging them 
to make their shading darker, to shade within the area and to 
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apply pressure. He showed the children how to overcome diffi- 
culties, for example, when a child could not fit her drawing on a 
pa^e he helped her to make a composite picture. 

Hobson taught the children in the manner which the il.w> 
teacher could not. the Jass tea Ju r »ould not give step b\ step 
'■-triuti»' M t.'»"\ib- irvJuidren t -M*uh honald Duck. Hobson 

. !ie.- . dervndent on tne . ..i^. teacher tor direction. He 
ii'.i i»i jtvut the best position from which to instruct the 

. citvr. and lor miormation regarding storage of materials. In an 
.• vmew at the end ot the session Hobson indicated that his 

•nhdeme h.ad increased in handling the children. He had had 
experience ol teaching out of school and said he found it easier to 
work with children m the school than in his home. 

I tound that the Nonprofessional parents possessed skills and 
ii'uld specify a learning goal, give an explanation and /or demon- 
stration and activelv supervise the children's progress. The skills 
possessed by parents added variety to the interpretation of the 
curriculum And these parents did not need training. 

Onlv a little time is needed to prepare to in\ olv e parents if they 
possess skills and are supported b\ the statt. At this ievel, 
however, parent involvement depends on the school taking steps: 
these parents did not \olunteer without the school's encourage- 
ment 

Level 4, Skilled 

Iheso parents were not experts At this school thev were parents 
who had indicated their interest in the arts, showed knowledge 
and skills t it an initial meeting and acquired knowledge and skills 
during training sessions. These parents had the ability to learn 
and teach skills m a particular art. On the whole they had insuffi- 
cient command ot language to describe the activity but, bv 
demonstrating. the\ conveyed their intentions. Most of them 
depended on written lesson plans to guide the instruction they 
gav e 

Gts<' Study - Sfthk and While 

Stack and White were parents who worked as ,> team. Thev had 
both attended a training session to learn the technique of 
marbling 

White read an autumn poem as .in introduction to the lesson 
and then told the children that the activity was to learn the tech- 
nique ot marbling using autumn colours. However, the children 
were required tirst to draw an autumn picture using pastels. In 
fait the parent directed the children to draw in era von which was 
a misleading instruction. 

White then ga\e a verbal explanation ol the technique of 
marbling and then Maik and White demonstrated the technique. 
Whites explanation was not clear However, the demonstration 
helped the children understand. During the session the teacher 
intervened when the children ob\iouslv had misunderstood the 
instructions and oiganisational procedures. Throughout the 
session. St.uk referred to the lesson outlines supplied during the 
training sessi(>ns 

Mack and White had previously plaved passive roles, for exam- 
ple, assisting m the tiukshop. This study showed that parents like 
Staik and White are willing, often keen, to learn a new skill; the 
Luk ol skill need not prevent parent involvement. Parents who 
.u quire skills ian provide enriched experience for children; 
however, parents who acquire skills need the support and pres- 
ent e ot teachers during instruction; and. written instructions help 
M>me parents 

Training - 'Parents Instructing Parents' 

Trills piojeit dilleientiated d liferent levels of instruction and it 
JL involved parents instructing parents The parents like Stack 
and White spent approximately one hour being trained in an art 
skill by a poet, a painter, a musician, or staff members. A school 
need not assume total responsibility for training parents. 

\lter tlu' parents had worked with the children, we realised 
»l^t (i) a training session ot one hours duration is insufficient 



preparation lor some, (ii) the training sessions were held too close 
to the class session; this prevented parents raising queries or 
\w ov;nising difficulties which might occur for them. 

The Professional/Lay Distinction 

The study indicated that the professior May distinction 
which categorises the teacher as 'professional' and the parent 
as 'lay' is too simple. While teachers are professionally trained to 
teach, parents with different competencies can assist. The studv 
suggests that the open door' model for schools needs modifying 
if we want to utilise parents beyond passive roles and also 
bevond the active role of being a simple aide within the class- 
room. Our experience was that parents can become instructors, 
but teachers do remain in control. 

Other Findings 

1. Increased Involvement of Parents 

At the commencement of the project, 52 percent of the families 
with child r en in Year 4 (Standard 3) chose to become 
involved. Bv the end of the project 84 percent were involved. 

2. Increased Communication 

Seventeen of the 25 parents interviewed after the project said they 
now had increased communication (in some form) with the 
school; 8 spoke of their increased confidence in communicating 
with children, ft spoke of increased confidence within themselves: 
4 considered that the way they related to children had changed. 

Some parents expressed difficulty with the written question- 
naire, some found thev tended to think that the children under- 
stood instructions when in fact, thev didn't, and the learning 
environment of the home proved more difficult than the school 
environment for some. The parents had some queries about class- 
room activities too. 

.1 Increased Social Contact 

Seventeen of the parents saw greater social contact as one of the 
positive outcomes. Increased socialising began between parents 
and parents, parents and children, and. parents and teachers. 

4. Parent Influence on School Arts Curriculum 

While, the project provided some parents with insight into the 
school's art curriculum, the school gained from the parents who 
worked professionally within the arts. Thev were invited to 
submit suggestions for the school arts curriculum after they had 
worked in the classroom. Some of these provided a different artis- 
tic interpretation of the curriculum and were used in the remain- 
der of the prop ■ 

5. Cost Saving 

The cost saving came trom the voluntary services provided by 
parents This was in contrast to the fee charged bv professionals 
(non-parents) who visited the school. 

6. Potential for Future Parent Involvement 

Twontv-four of the 25 parents interviewed advocated future 
parent involvement. Some parents requested the same level of 
involvement in future programmes. This challenged the school to 
encourage parents to further develop their skills in order to 
change their instructional roles. The majority of p. rents wanted 
the 4-year-old children's art experiences extended further 
Interestinglv, most parents preferred working with their own 
children. 

7. Improved Learning 

I Hiring the i lass sessions the children were generally roieptiv e to 
the artistic activities provided by parents; some of the activities 
required skills which the class teacher would not have taught. 
The children at first found it difficult to articulate what they had 
learnt, but showed enjoyment and satisfaction from the new 
experiences. With time and experience the children began to talk 
about their art experience. 
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Introduction 

Tp ^•EKIMNC; Ourselves Safe (K(>S) is a slop-by-stop 
personal safety program mo for childron aged 
from fivo years to secondary school. I( was 
i m ^Bl. developed .is a result of [Police and teachers' 
concerns about the high incidence of child sexual abuse in 
the community and the unsuitability ot the traditional 
'Dangerous Stranger' information 

Personal safety programmes have been used in schools 
in Canada and the USA since ine mid WO's. An American 
program, 'Protective Behaviours', was adopted by most 
Australian r-'durdtion Authorities in 1^75. This is an 
empowerment model which aims to develop assortivoness 
young childron without referring to their sexuality. In 



Now Zealand the Police examined and rejected the 
programme on the grounds that it was culturally inappro- 
priate as well as too vague to develop the highly complex 
safety concepts needed by young children. 

The Keeping Ourselves Safe primary school curriculum 
took si\ years to produce. It is markedly different from the 
earlier American/ Australian programmes. It adopts an 
Inmost and open approach, accepting that sexual misbe- 
haviour occurs and can present problems for children. 
Ideally, it is taught alongside other curriculum to develop 
self esteem and assortivoness skills. 

In 1WMWJ0, I evaluated the Protective Behaviours 
programme used with children of 5 to 8 years in South 
Australian schools. Results were disappointing. Then in 
December, 1 evaluated KOS in primary schools in 
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\ r ew Zealand, in laranaki. a rural area, and in Porirua a 
low SHS suburb. I wo hundred and liftv-eight children 
were interviewed. The children and the M'hnoK repre 
rented a balaiur »»l smu'-tvr'i,-^!; , uhural and abilit\ 



I inclines 

The sateM responses to all t\ pes ot safety questions, 
including those involving sexual misbehaviour, came 
rrom children in a multi-cultural, low socio-economic 
school in the Porirua area. This success can be attributed to 
the tact that teachers had taught the programme conscien- 
tiously alongside curriculum for self esteem and assertive- 
ness so that conflict resolution methods and respect tor 
children's rights had become a way of life. In addition, the 
school had provided information sessions and involved 
parents throughout the programme, sending week by 
week messages relating to what had been taught and how 
parents might help. 

Some of the least safe responses to all tvpes of questions 
came from a 'middle-class' school where the programme 
had been onlv partially taught by teachers who assumed 
that middle-class children are immune from sexual 
molestation and do not need safety skills. These highly 
protected children did not believe that they could do 
anything to stay safe if they encountered sexual misbe- 
haviour. They had no idea what to do if they became 
detached from their parents in crowded places. Their 
faulty, stereotyped notions of the evil, ugh', male stranger 
who lures children into cars ensured that they were highly 
vulnerable to unscrupulous but seemingly kindly adults of 
both sexes. 

Children's concepts of safe 
and unsafe 

Children of 5 to b years trust all adults implicitly. Adults 
are 'safe'. Five-year-olds are relatively fearless. Fears 
increase with age, experience and the development of 
imagination. In the early years however, adults are viewed 
as their protectors from the real dangers, i.e., being in the 
house alone, dealing with nightmares and fears of night- 
time monsters, ghosts and bedroom shadows. 

The research showed that parents are viewed as child- 
ren's protectors even when those parents have already 
been reported for maltreating them. Even deviant parents 
sometimes get up in the night to comfort a crying child 
who is having nightmares and take their frightened child- 
ren into their beds to calm them. The only children who 
said that thev feared nothing were identified by teachers as 
hovs who lived in very violent homes. The\ had adopted 
an 'I'm not scared of anything approach', probably as a 
defence mechanism to counter the harshness of their 
world Alarmingly, these children were the ones who later 
suggested the use of extreme violence to resolve minor irri- 
tations. 

As children grow older, their fears increase to include 
experiences such as surgical operations, hospitals, traffic 
accidents, earthquakes. Ten percent of children had visited 
a /oo All ol these children named large, caged animals 
and reptiles as responsible tor ma|or tears. 

Conclusions and recommendation* on safe and unsafe 
Young children are most afraid ol imaginary creatures. 
They view all adults as their protectors This makes them 
^j 1 ;hly vulnerable to molestation. 
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The school curriculum should address children's fears, 
especially their fears of imaginary creatures. Information 
programmes should alert parents to the extent of the prob- 
lem. 

Children should be given the opportunity to talk about: 

- their anxieties relating to being in the house alone; 
their fears of monsters under the bed and in the 
wardrobe; 

- ghosts, shadows and noises in the night. Problem solv- 
ing sessions should be provided to enable children to 
work out practical ways of tackling these universal 
anxieties. 

When teachers and parents plan visits to zoos, they 
should ensure that the \isits are educational and do not 
merely increase the potential for nightmares about lions, 
tigers, wolves and snakes. 

Young children are afraid of violence 

When children were asked, 'Do people ever make you 
feel unsafe or scared?', there were two types of 
response. 

(1) Those who lived in violent surroundings referred 
only to violence. 

(2) Children who had previously registered their fears of 
monsters and ghosts (in that order), referred to people who 
dress up as monsters and ghosts, particularly mentioning 
fears of Hallowe'en, While children enjoy dressing up, they 
are afraid of other people who wear sheets, costumes and 
masks which conceal their identities. 

Other pointers: children in low socio-economic, multicul- 
tural areas often described the knife fights and domestic 
violence that they witnessed. From six years upwards, 
most children were afraid of violence in the school play- 
ground and on the route to and from school. They also 
referred to telev ision violence. Ten percent of children had 
experienced burglaries and were afraid of intruders. Most 
children were afraid of their parents' uncontrolled anger 
and of physical punishment. 

Conclusions and recommendations on fears of violence 
Fears of Hallowe'en were so widespread that schools 
should abandon all Hallowe'en activities. 

The curriculum for 5- to 8-year-olds should include prob- 
lem solving actn ities on, 'How could somebody stay safe if 
grown-ups are fighting?... Suppose that it didn't work, 
what else could they do?' 

Most parents would be shocked to know of the extent to 
which their children fear their arguments, anger and physi- 
cal punishment. Children view all parental anger as seri- 
ous because they cannot. differentiate between arguments 
that are serious or trivial. 

Domestic violence is such a common problem that parent 
education programmes should find ways of tackling this 
sensitive issue. Young children are incapable of assessing 
the seriousness of parents' arguments and those who lived 
in violent homes had already adopted violence and the use 
of knives as an acceptable means of meeting their needs. 
This suggests that conflict resolution skills should be 
adopted bv all schools and shared with parents. 

The right to reject 
inappropriate touching 

For children to stay safe from sexual abuse, they must be 
able to say 'No' and escape from uncomfortable, 
confusing, improper and unwanted touching. To stay safe, 
children have to ignore all that parents and teachers have 
previously taught about good children being those who 
please and obey adults. 
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Regardless of their age, one-third of children revealed 
that, in matters of unwanted touching, their protests are 
ignored by both the perpetrators and their parents. Manv 
children asserted that their pleas for adults to desist merely 
provide the stimulus for perpetrator*, to increase their 
unwanted activities: adults find children s protests amus- 
ing. TwenU peri en t ot sublets alread\ knew, from experi- 
ence that their mothers do not support them when they 
turn to them tor help to stop unwanted wrestling, kisses, 
tickling, etc. I hey said that help is least likely to be avail- 
able when complaints involve adult relatives or family 
friends. Complainants are accused of being 'spoil-sports, 
babyish', etc., when they protest. 

Caring parents would be shocked to know that their 
young children are cynical about their willingness to 
protect them from other adults. They stick together and 
don't look after kids' was the common cry. Alarmingly, 
many children had already adopted a 'victim stance': 
'What's the use of saying anything... it doesn't do any 
good... it might even make things worse.' 

In marked contrast, when children had undertaken KOS 
with parent support, these matters had already been 
discussed in the home and children knew that their moth- 
ers would protect them. 

Conclusions and recommendation on inappropriate 
touching 

It is clearly insufficient to tell children that they have the 
right to reject unwanted touching: children are empowered 
only if adults support them. Education programmes must 
ensure that all parents understand the importance of 
respecting children's wishes relating to being touched, 
tickled, etc., by older siblings, relatives or family friends. 
This respect must, of course, include their own touching. 

Children's attitudes to 'rude' 
behaviour and secrets involving 
rudeness 

Children as young as five years are very conscious of 
'rude behaviour'. They define 'rude' as toileting 
matters and the exposure of genitals, buttocks, underwear 
or reference to any of these. Most children volunteered the 
information that they had already been reprimanded or 
witnessed the reprimand of others for leaving the toilet 
with 'pants' at 'half-mast' or similar offences. Most had 
been reprimanded by adults for using 'rude talk'. In other 
words, teachers' and parents' day to day attempts to 
develop modesty in children had resulted in their very 
clear associations of rudeness with badness and punish- 
ment. 

Children were aware of adults' double standards: they 
told interviewers that they had seen adults behave rudely 
in a variety of places, especially on television. They know 
that adults are hypocritical and the offence of rudeness is 
confined only to them. 

Children of S to 8 years said that they would have to 
keep all rude behaviour secret (whether requested to do so 
or not) because rude is naughty and naughty means that 
'you've done something wrong... it'** your own fault... 
you're bad... you'll get into big trouble., grown-ups will go 
mad.' Unless children had been exposed to KOS with 
conscientious teachers, thev believed that, if they encoun- 
tered sexual misbehaviour, it must be their own fault. If 
they reported it, thev would be punished twice over, first, 
because it had happened to them and, second, because 
reporting it would necessitate mentioning 'rude' things. 

Children as young as five years said that they would feel 
guilty, responsible and bla ie themselves it rude behaviour 
q * opened. 



At seven years, children would keep rude behaviour 
secret (whether asked to do so or not) because they would 
be embarrassed and afraid that other people might find 
out. They said that peers would ostracise them and belittle 
them with jeers such as, 'She's yukky! She must be stupid! 
Guess what she did!' 

Sexual offenders invariably impose secrecy on their 
victims, threatening that terrible things will happen to 
them if they 'tell'. This research showed that, without 
safety education which tackles the secrecy problem, all 
children will keep all adults' secrets, especially those 
involving sexual misbehaviour. They believed that, if they 
disclosed such a secret to their mothers, their mothers 
would report the disclosure to the perpetrators and the 
victims would be punished by both. 

Many children had already experienced reprimands for 
telling family secrets. And when police or teachers had 
taught children that they must only keep good 
surprises/secrets about Christmas and birthdays, some 
parents had added their own addendums to ensure that 
family secrets are maintained. In every case, this resulted 
in confusion : children suggested that they might be able to 
tell the good secrets that made people happy but they 
could never tell bad ones or family secrets for fear of trou- 
ble. 

The research showed that it is comparatively easy to 
teach children about which secrets they should keep and 
tell. However, without KOS, a knowledge of their rights,- 
and confidence in their parents, children may try to reject 
adults' secrets about sexual abuse. But they are unlikely to 
'tell'. 

It is important to note that, although teachers are 
involved in safety education, they are not viewed as possi- 
ble children's helpers because they are perceived as having 
powers only within their own classrooms. 

When KOS had been well taught with parent involve- 
ment, children were confident of their rights and could 
suggest a variety of safety strategies to 'escape from and 
report secrets involving sexual misbehaviour. In contrast to 
others, these < Wildren believed that if they told their moth- 
ers, they woulu be praised for their efforts. 

Conclusions and recommendations on 'rude' behaviour 
Parents often believe that their children are safe from 
molestation. Mothers claim that they have open family 
relationships and their children would inform them if they 
were anxious about someone's behaviour. 

This research shows that, thanks to. common child rear- 
ing practices, children will tell us nothing about 'rude' 
behaviour unless they know, from experience, that their 
parents (or teachers) can handle such reports without 
excessive emotional and punitive reactions. 

The findings in this section must be incorporated in 
parent education programmes. 

The myth of the dangerous stranger 

Children who have not been involved in KOS have 
faulty notions of the dangerous stranger. The stranger 
is defined as a male, evil looking monster who is 'huge.,, 
like a bear... like a wolf... who steals things... kills kids.' As 
children grew older, their descriptions became more vi\ id, 
providing long lists of the horrors they commit. 

These children confirmed that their interview er (who 
had just flown in from Australia) was not a stranger 
because; 

- she was female and strangers are male; 

- she looked 'sort of kind... sounds nice... looks nice (like 
granny)'... and strangers are ugly; 

- she was in school and teachers would never allow 
strangers to enter a school building; 



- she wears reading specs (like granny) and strangers 

don't wear those. 
Children who had not been exposed to KOS said that 
they had never seen a stranger but thev would iiistaiui\ 
recognise one it the\ saw one. 

Without ■ prnj'.r.immr u ■ *\ • hikhvn now u» select a 
• :!«• -tranur! at tinus or imergtiK\. children made outra- 
•ihi^K dangerous suggestions tor staying sate in the 
n-nl ot losing parents in busy, crowded places. Tor exam- 
ple, when lost in large stores, they would never approach 
an assistant tor help because assistants would not know 
their names nor where they lived and, furthermore, shop 
assistants have to serve people and cannot leave their 
counters to take children home. They might, however, take 
them to bad strangers. 

Similarly, when lost at a Christmas parade, children 
would not approach police or traffic officers (because they 
are on dutv and couldn't take kids home) but they would 
approach Lions' Club men collecting money or 'men who 
soli things to kids'. 

Without KOS, fears of the mythical stranger could send 
lost children straight into the arms of unscrupulous people 
who appear to be kind. And yet it is easy to take children 
on visits to large stores and crowded places to teach them 
how to approach the safest strangers for help. Rangikura 
School did just that, with great success. KOS children 
suggested long lists of safety strategies and they were able 
to put them in priority order. 

Child molesters invariably use tricks, 
bribes, threats and secrecy to seduce 
children 

Children know that their peers use tricks, V *ibes, threats 
and blackmail to make other children c 1 things that 
thev do not want to do. Without safety educatiun, they do 
not realise that adults use the same strategies for the same 
purpose. 

Children can be taught to recognise adults' tricks, bribes 
and blackmail associated with sexual misbehaviour. Those 
who had undertaken the KOS programme with conscien- 
tious teachers identified possible tricks and suggested 
sound safety strategies for handling them. Taranaki child- 
ren who had not started the KOS programme but had 
learned about strangers' tricks from their police education 
officer, also provided safe answers to these questions. 

The youngest children were the most susceptible to 
tricks. Half of all five-year-olds revealed that they would 
accompanv any female stranger (with a car) who 
pretended to be collecting them from school on their 
mother's instructions. Comparatively few children of 5 to 7 
wars knew ivnat the procedure would be if a parent was 
unable to collect them. 

Without specific problem solving experience relating to 
tricks, bribes, threats and blackmail, children believed that 
anv adult who looks kind and /or pretends to be a friend is 
indeed a friend and can be trusted. 

One of the questions involved the offer of a reward by a 
babv-sitter for playing a 'new game' involving undressing. 
Although all children identified the game as 'rude' and 
'wrong', without specific education, children! said that they 
would have to play the game because adults are more 
powerful and have to be obeyed. 

I he least sate responses came from children in schools 
where KOS was taught haphazardly. When 'rude 
behaviour' issues had been discussed with police ediKW 
tion officers or conscientious KOS teachers and parents, 
children were confident of their rights and how to proceed 
to stay safe. 



(t is important to note that some children of 5 to 7 years 
disclosed that they had already had to play rude, undress- 
ing games with adolescent babysitters. It is also important 
to note that they had not previously disclosed this informa- 
tion to adults for fear of punishment. One can only surmise 
that they confided in their interviewer because, by asking 
the question, the interviewer had already demonstrated 
that she would not be shocked by the disclosure. 
Unfortunately, when such information was transmitted to 
one school principal, he responded in the predicted, 
shocked, blaming manner that children most fear. Adults 
need their part of KOS training as much as children need 
theirs. 

Major Conclusions 

Children of 5 to 8 years are made vulnerable to sexual 
molestation by the very methods that we use to try to 
protect them from devious others. They are aware of the 
taboos surrounding human sexuality. They know that 
children are punished for being 'rude'. This ensures that 
they will not confide in adults about problems of a sexual 
nature. 

Society's attempts to protect children from violent 
strangers have ensured that children are full of dangerous 
misconceptions about strangers in general. Without safety 
education which addresses all of these issues, they do not 
know how to gain help in an emergency. 

Because children of 5 to 8 years are so trusting, they are 
vulnerable to devious adults. 

KOS develops children's confidence: participants under- 
stand the limits of acceptable adult behaviour and, when 
programmes are accompanied by parent education, they 
have greater confidence in the support of their parents. 

As live- year-olds are the most vulnerable, it follows that 
KOS should be introduced to this age group as a matter of 
urgency. Furthermore, because of the short retention rates 
of young children and the need to practice safety skills, 
conflict resolution and assertiveness, the programme 
should provide continuity of teaching throughout the first 
three years of school. 

Parent education is vital to success. Because fathers do 
not normally become involved in safety education and 
they retain myths about sexual abuse, it is vital that schools 
make a special effort to attract all fathers to information 
sessions, if necessary providing evening sessions and 
creches. 

Clearly, we cannot hope to protect all children. But if we 
fail to give them basic safety information and support, they 
have little hope of keeping themselves safe. 
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Chronic Fatigue Syndrome 



Tl ! : . -. ■» .'. J . Kl »•! J pCl M'P w ho h.ls 

« 't'HK I .m^w MiMrome (CIS) is of someone 
ului, following «i tlu-like or glandular-tever-hke 
illness (or some other \iral infection) does not 
ivioxor in the expected time. The excessive fatigue per- 
sists, and any minor activity causes aching muscles and 
arms and legs that teel like dead weights, as if the sufferer 
has run ^ km instead of just walking 20 metres. 

Rest does not restore vitality but is unavoidable. Most 
troubling is the loss of ability to concentrate on tasks, to 
recall information quickh and to 'find the right word'. 
Severe persistent headaches, recurrent sore throats and 
enlarged lymph glands in the neck, low grade fever, 
abdominal pain, nausea and a feeling of unsteadiness are 
usuallv present. Pallor which persists and becomes more 
obvious when vou try to be active is almost universal. 

Rarelv is depression a feature but when the il'ness per- 
sists tor more than 6 months, feelings 'of frustration and 
being 'fed-up' are frequently present. Sleep disturbance, 
either difficulty falling asleep, excessive sleep or vivid 
dreams, are particularly disturbing for the young person 
and their family. Sufferers may not settle until 2 or 3 a.m. 
despite feeling exhausted and being in bed, then find they 
cannot wake at a reasonable time in the morning. 
Attending school is not possible, is in fact physically 
impossible, though many children with CFS are first 
thought to be 'school refusers'. 

Chronic Fatigue Syndrome may be suspected but is not 
diagnosed unless the duration exceeds 6 months. This is 
an arbitrary figure which is well outside the normal period 
of time that one would expect for recovery from influenza, 
glandular fever, infectious hepatitis etc., all of which may 
ha\e persistent symptoms for several months. Recent 
advances in blood testing can rule out glandular fever in 
manv cases. 

Is it a new disease? 

Chronic Fatigue Syndrome has been known by many 
names, each of which reflects the geographic location 
of the outbreak or the prevailing theory of its cause. New 
Zealand's outbreak in the 1980s became known as Tapanui 
Flu after the town that suffered most. It has been described 
in the medical literature since the 1880's. Most cases were 
sporadic but outbreaks commonly occurred associated 
with polio epidemics between 1930 and 19S5, in Iceland, 
I. os Angeles and Adelaide. A well known epidemic 
affected almost 300 staff of the Royal Free Hospital in 
London in 1955, with 255 requiring hospital admission. 
This outbreak was known as the Royal Free Disease. 

Mvalgic Fncephalomyelitis (ME) is the name used until 
recently, reflecting the observation that it is an illness asso- 
ciated with painful muscles (myalgia), and some Central 
Nervous Svstem functioning, such as difficulty concentrat- 
ing, retrieving information quickly and fatigue 
(encephalomyelitis). It has also been called 'Benign MFV 
meaning that it does not kill you, or 'Fpidemic ME.' 
America has preferred the term Chronic l:B Virus Infection. 
Post Viral Fatigue Syndrome, Post Infectious Fatigue 
Syndrome and Post Viral Syndrome are more names. 

ITie name Chronic Fatigue Syndrome does not imply any 
particular cause and is universally accepted. However, it 
does provoke a superficial response - most people think 



they have experienced such fatigue! 
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Who gets it? 

The majority of sufferers are in their forties, but the age 
range is from 8 to M) years. An Australian study in 
WO found 40 cases per 100,000 persons with a few more 
women suffering than men. \ lowever, among children the 
ratio is three girls to each boy- Both rural and city children 
have been affected across all socioeconomic groups. The 
unfortunate term 'Yuppie flu' originating in the United 
States is probably because the well off sought help; it is not 
true that only yuppies get it. The average duration in 
adults is 3 vears. Although many adolescents in our study 
have been ill for several years others have recovered com- 
pletely and have remained well for the 2 years of follow 
up. 

What can be done? 

The cause of the illness is unknown, although current 
theories suggest that the body is failing to recognise 
that an original infection has been cured. There is no 
known treatment which will cure the illness, but many 
people pursue a wide variety of expensive treatments. 
Only one treatment has been carefully researched, and not 
found particularly useful. The lack of a 'magical cure' does 
not mean that nothing can be done. Sick students can be 
helped to survive in the best shape possible, until the ill- 
ness gradually resolves. 

Because the illness is chronic and the symptoms severe 
the student has, as well, major problems with educational, 
social, physical and emotional development. A multi-dis- 
ciplinary approach is needed and the co-operation between 
physician and educational services is crucial if intractable 
problems associated with chronic illness are to be pre- 
vented. Students who are housebound, physically limited 
and socially isc^ted, miss education and, more impor- 
tantly, have little exposure to normal adolescent experi- 
ences. A graduated return to school as the symptoms 
become less severe is ideal, but as this may not occur for 
many months, or even years, various strategies and 
resources are needed. 

A graduated exercise programme should be begun.' It 
should allow' enough exercise to prevent muscle wasting 
while maintaining the maximum level of fitness possible. 
It must not exhaust the young person so much that recov- 
ery requires several days of bed rest. This may mean a 
walk to the letter box once or twice a day or a few minutes 
on the exercise bike, with the distance or time increased 
each week. 

Many parents and schools were unaware of services that 
are available. Victoria, for example has Visiting Teachers 
and they have a Regional Team for. Physically Disabled and 
Health Impaired Students. Such services facilitate contact 
with schools and help the return to school. 

An example of how busy such a service c an be is seen in 
figures for 3 years (February, 1989 to April, 1992). 1 he 
Regional Team (Physically Disabled and Health Impaired) 
in the Eastern Metropolitan Region in Melbourne was 
asked to get Visiting Teacher support for 43 students with 
Chronic Fatigue Syndrome. The average age was 13.1 
years and male to female ratio 1:3. The students were 
referred as suffering various complaints at first but as the 
years went by the medical professional became aware of 
CFS and recognised it. 
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Although progress towards recovery and getting back to 
school is slow, it is steady. This is clearly seen in the graph 
(Figure 1). 

A great help is for everyone to assist the student main- 
tain a network of understanding friends, either from school 
or from sporting or recreational clubs. Such a network 
facilitates the return to school and other activities. 
Emotional and psychological support is also important 
from friends and family, even more than from profession- 
als. It is often needed to help the pupil cope with the frus- 



tration and loss that comes with the restriction of physical 
acti\ities, social contact, and reduced academic achieve- 
ment. Sufferers also have to put up with ignorance of the 
illness common enough in such unhelpful advice as 'just 
pull your socks up' and taunts suggesting they are malin- 
gering. 

A partnership between health and educational profes- 
sionals is crucial in limiting the potentially disastrous 
effects. Details of how this can be done are in the next sec- 
tion. 



Educational Strategies for Chronically m 

Students 



By the time additional educational assistance is sought for 
students who have a chronic illness, for example CFS, they 
usually have had considerable interruption to their school- 
ing. Many who are confined to bed are getting no school- 
ing. Without help students who are housebound become 
increasingly isolated from peers, school, and local commu- 
nity and have significant social and emotional needs which 
are not met. 

Special Provision 

In Victoria the special service, Visiting Teachers for 
Physically Disabled and Health Impaired Students, is 
provided by the Department of School Education. It is a 
good model. Visiting Teachers provide additional educa- 
tional assistance, advice and support to students, their par- 
ents, schools and school communities. They are located at 
School Support Centres, call in other professionals where 
needed, ^siting students at home or at school, as required. 
Working together with parents, schools and medical advis- 
ers, the Visiting Teacher ensures appropriate educational 
programmes at home and assists the process of returning 
to school. 

Individual Programmes 

A special physical exercise and educational programme 
is devised when the Regional Team finds out the 
severity of the condition and its impact on the student. 
Also looked at are daily routines, what class level and what 
subjects the student was busy at, and who is -involved both 
at a medical and educational management level. 

Students have many features in common when referred: 

□ delayed academic progress because of their illness; 

□ increased dependence on others; 

□ lack of confidence and reduced self image; 

□ decreased organizational skills; 

□ unwillingness to take risks; 

□ inability to make decisions; 

□ reduced social activity which leads to reduced social 
. and interpersonal skills; 

□ high expectations for achievement in all activities; 
(many have been high achievers at school and/or in 
sporting activities or the arts prior to their illness). 

The negative characteristics need to be gradually over- 
come in order to successfully re-integrate the student into 
the educational and social mainstream. The process of 
overcoming them can be likened to the peeling of an onion 
- layer by layer - usually with tears. However, with 
appropriate support and using a team approach, a reason- 
able level of success can be achieved. 
Any chronic illness has an effect on the capabilities and 
© javioural patterns of the person affected and their fami- 
ERJjCi. The debilitating and unpredictable nature of Chronic 
"^"fiiiGue Svndrome is a cood example. The combined 



effects of overwhelming fatigue, impaired concentration 
and information retrieval, together with headaches muscle 
aches and pains and distuilvd sleep patterns can present 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

Visiting teachers are important in ihis siii M ti on other- 
wise it is only the medical side of the patienl* s we ll-beine 
that is getting attention. Visiting teachers ean brine objec- 
tivity, balance and continuity of support lo th c situation. 
By gaining a knowledge and understanding of the condi- 
tion through their work with these students, and bv liais- 
ing with them, their parents and medical ,uh' isers visitine 
teachers are able to inform schools of each individual situa- 
tion. An individual management programme which re- 
establishes and/or maintains the links between home and 
school, both academically and socially, can || u . n be put in 
place. It needs to be flexible, have nchiev t ,ble outcomes 
and encourage the .student to acknowledge Uicir illness 
and take responsibility for their own process. It needs to 
provide informed options and encourage l is ^ ta ki n g 
Flexibility, patience, persistence and perseverance are all 
vital ingredients for maintaining such a programme 

The educational programme should be m| u>1) | based as 
much as possible in order to re-establish li n ^ s between 
home and school and to facilitate the ultimate return to 
school. In cases when there have been l 0 n R absences from 
school, students can be enrolled with the Correspondence 
School or the equivalent service or they n uv u ; ork on a 
modified programme combining correspondence school 
lessons with aspects of their own school programme 

Where visiting teacher programmes exist they have 
developed strategies for care-givers, for housebound stu . 
dents, for those returning to school and for inainiainine the 
integration back into school life. They ni V not mutually 
exclusive and some overlapping does not mailer 

Strategies 

Strategies for the care-giver 

□ Acknowledge the illness and the limitations that it 
imposes on the ability of the student lo undertake 
academic tasks. 

□ Work within the parameters set by the illness 

□ Emphasize the need to 'get on with Hie'. 

□ It is crucial that the student have 'ownership' of the 
illness - they must be included in all decision-mak- 
ing that relates to their routine, e.g.. m osi students 
with CFS can identify a time of day uhen their 
energy levels are higher and therefore l] u -y are able 
to cope with more activity. This idenii| K , d period 
may conflict with family or school routines e e 
working from 1 a.m. to 3 a.m. This is , M lipprop ri! 
ate in most households or e\ en hospitals s0 the 
body clock must be adjusted (using professional 
advice) to fit family/school routines. 

□ Establish a daily routine as soon as possible - bal- 
ance tune for rest, work and recreation. )t i s vcrv 
easy for students to spend all their hme doi ' 
homework or assignments al ih,. ^yp^se 0 f 
social/recreational activities. 
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Housebound students 

Housebound students (referred to as 'homebound' in 
Victoria) are those who are unable to attend school for sev- 
eral weeks or even several months. The strategies for man- 
agement of the educational programme for housebound 
students are dependent upon the needs of the individual 
and are therefore subject to negtoiation. 

Prolonged isolation from their peers often results in students 
losing the ability to relate and interact in social situations. 

It is crucial that social contact of some description be re-estab- 
lished for the housebound student. 

J Encourage the student to initiate contact, either by 
telephone or letter, with school friends or 
sporting /recreational groups. 

U Emphasize that friendship is a 'two-way interaction' 
- this will usually involve considerable risk-taking 
on the part of the isolated student - the fear of rejec- 
tion is often overwhelming and requires consider- 
able support and encouragement to 'take the first 
step'. 

□ Actively develop risk-taking strategies for situations 
regardless of how minor they may seem. 

□ If a Peer Support Programme operates at school, 
encourage members to phone or visit on a regular 
basis. 

□ Allow the student 'private time' - students with 
chronic illness are often denied time without con- 
stant adult supervision. Normal adolescent? require 
and demand private time. 

□ Primary care-givers should demonstrate that they 
are "getting on with their lives' by maintaining 
social activities and/or work commitments, e.g., the 
weekly tennis game should continue if possible. 
Avoid giving up part-time employment. If the care- 
giver is in full-time employment some arrangements 
often need to be made regarding the care and sup- 
port of the student during working hours. 

Getting back to school - 'one step at a time' 

□ Establish one 'contact person' at school - encourage 
all information and negotiations to be relayed 
through this person, e.g., a Year Co-ordinator or a 
Student Welfare Co-ordinator, a Dean or Counsellor. 
The nominated person must be sensitive to the 
needs of the chronically ill student. 

□ Prior to returning to school, if well enough to 
attempt some school work, allow the student to 
make the decision about 'what', 'how much' and 
'when'. 



If absence from school has been protracted, then 
introducing a programme of 'reading for purpose' is 
a starting point; break down the task - set achiev- 
able goals, for example, to read 10 pages per day 
and write 1 sentence about each chapter. A tape- 
recorder may be used if the student experiences dif- 
ficulty with handwriting or concentration. 

If the student is being seen regularly at home by the 
visiting teacher, it can be negotiated (when the stu- 
dent is starting the road back to school) that the visit 
occur at school, for example, in the library, instead 
of at home. This can then be extended with the stu- 
dent staying at the school for a free period following 
the session with the visiting teacher. The next step 
is for the student to remain at school during a recess 

or lunrhlimp f n nllnw Hmp for enri -» I i i ♦ i nn 
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Gradually the time spent within the school environ- 
ment can be extended until some social confidence 
has returned and the student is feeling comfortable 
in the school setting. (Using this strategy will 
depend on how confident the student is socially and 
emotionally. Some may not need such a very slow 
re-introduction.) 

□ The next step is to introduce the student to the class- 
room. For this to succeed, ask the student to list all 
subjects offered at the year (form) level in order of 
his or her priority. This will not necessarily be in 
order of academic importance as seen by teachers. 
Then choose a subject with which the student feels 
most comfortable; the teacher may be the reason for 
the choice. The student then attends just when the 
chosen subject is on. 

□ If the student feels capable of attempting more than 
one subject a realistic number should be negotiated, 
according to the stamina of the individual. These 
subjects then make up an individual programme. It 
is important for the student to understand that he or 
she must attend these classes unless the school is 
notified otherwise. Compulsory attendance is part 
of real life. 

□ Organising a timetable is crucial for a controlled 
return to school. First, the school expects attendance 
at the agreed times - a base for further progress. 
Second, it provides motivation for the student to 
make an effort to attend when the easier option may 
be to stay at home. 

J A timetable helos to establish a daily and weekly 
routine. Success comes more easily if the student 
attends for specific subjects rather than for a prede- 
termined lime of the day. So, attending every morn- 
ing regardless of which subject is on the timetable is 
less successful than attending, say, English and 
Physics. This system ensures continuity of subject 
content and gives the chance for socialization; other 
students quickly learn that the student attends all 
English classes but does not attend any music 
classes, for example. 

□ The student should be encouraged to remain at 
school during the recess and lunch breaks - most 
socializing occurs during these times. Friendship 
networks may have completely disintegrated during 
the absence period, therefore 'being seen' around 
the school is vital in re-establishing social links. 

□ Social skills may need revising, for example, how to 
participate in conversations, how to 'read' social sit- 
uations, and how to handle negative comments 
from peers. 

□ When a chosen subject is not scheduled it is prefer- 
able that the student be given the choice of either 
remaining at school to rest, or of going home and 
returning when a subject is being taught. This 
choice, and an attendance register, must be negoti- 
ated with the school. Teachers should not be 
responsible for the transport of students to and from 
school. 

At school - keeping going 

If regular attendance has been established but the student 
is still absent sometimes, perhaps a couple of days or even 
a couple of weeks (perhaps for more treatment in hospital) 
the problem of 'catching up' occurs. The 'contact' person 
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ask about the possibility of 'catch-up' work, but not organ- 
ise it. Manila folders (preferably of different colours) for 
each subject are useful so that the student, upon return to 
school, can approach teachers for work missed. This can 
then be completed at times that suit the student. It is the 
student's responsibility to manage this strategy. 

Chronically ill students who have been absent from 
school for prolonged periods often lack initiative when 
they come up against 'difficult' situations. The situation 
may not be considered difficult by others, but it is never- 
theless very real for the student. Sensitive handling is 
needed. The student will often appear to be coping with 
school in general, however 'panic syndrome' can over- 
whelm and jeopardize even the most carefully planned 
programme. Rehabilitating students may not cope well 
with any criticism (perceived or real), change to routine 
(with or without notice), and may be sensitive about 
instructions and /or comments from teachers or peers. 

Encourage, or even insist upon, the use of a diary for 
social events as well as academic dates. Students with 
CFS, for example, are often reluctant to accept social invita- 
tions in advance because they do not know if they will be 
well enough on the day. Sometimes the social event itself 
will provide sufficient motivation for them to 'keeping 
going' rather than 'giving in' to the illness. 

There is often a 'pay back' period following prolonged 
activity. Students may need to be reminded that fatigue 
and other symptoms, often requiring bed-rest, may persist 
for an unspecified period of time (ranging from a couple of 
days to a week or more). Students have to adjust their 
activities to cope with the energy level available and 
attempt to keep a balance between work, rest and recre- 
ation. 

Allow the student to accept responsibility for their own 
problem solving. Ideas and options may be offered but 
the choice of the solution must belong to the student. 
Consequences of that choice must also be accepted by the 
student. For these strategies to succeed, the ideas and 
options need to be offered by a person with whom a trust- 
ing relationship has been established, for example, u visit- 
ing teacher or student welfare co-ordinator. 

Normal adolescent behaviour must be taken into consid- 
eration. Mood swings, low-grade depression, anger, frus- 
tration, a need to be alone, even irrational behaviour can be 
part of the normal adolescent's quest for independence. In 
the chronically ill adolescent this 'normal' behaviour can 
be easily misinterpreted as part of, or as a result of, the ill- 
ness. Chronic illness can accentuate normal adolescent 
behaviour. 



As with any adolescent, goals and aspirations are impor- 
tant for the chronically ill student. The student with CFS 
or recovering from a chronic condition will often overesti- 
mate their ability to handle both the illness and the rigours 
of school work. Success hinges on a 'common sense man- 
agement' plan for each individual student, taking into 
account their energy levels, their school work commit- 
ments and their recreational activities. Be realistic! 

Flexibility is crucial If plan number 1 doesn't work; regroup 
and formulate plan number 2. And so on! Management plans 
must be reviewed regularly. 

Keeping going 

□ Encourage the student to plan ahead 

□ Encourage the use of a diary for social events as 
well as academic dates. 

□ There is often a 'pay back' period involved with 
social events. For example, if the ill student desper- 
ately wants to attend a particular rock concert they 
must realise that feeling unwell for an unspecified 
period of time afterwards will have to be endured. 
The pay back time could be as long as a week. The 
motto Spend Energy \ow - Pay Later applies. 

□ Emphasize that educational opportunities are much 
broader now than in the past. There is greater edu- 
cational flexibility now through 

• non-university tertiary education: TAFE in 
Australia, Technical Institutes in NZ. 

• part-time courses in almost every institution, 

• Community education, 

• VCE (Victorian Certificate of Education - 
Victoria only), 

• adult admission to secondary schools. 

□ Establish support groups 

• at school: usually the staff who are responsible 
for the student's programme; 

• amongst sufferers: there is one in Melbourne 
called STUFFED (Suffering Teenagers Unit to 
Fight Fatigue and End Depression); 

• among parents: such a group is the ME/CFS 
Society Parent Support Group. 

Such groups do not need to be large, formal, with constitu- 
tions, incorporated, etc., but they are a great help to every- 
one involved. A grouping loosely attached to a particular 
hospital is often best, with parents all just a local telephone 
call away. 
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(S 0 ^ MOULD MY CHILD repeat the year?' Many an 
anxious parent asks the teacher or principal this 
^^ft question. Working as a district school counsellor 
*S, J in rural schools I was surprised to find that most 
people believed repeating would help. In Australia and 
\e\v Zealand there is concern that repeated children arrive 
at school-leaving age a year behind the rest and in New 
Zealand many of them leave without attempting any 
School Certificate subjects. 

I knew that there was next to no research on the matter, 
certainly in Australia. I became even more concerned when 
I saw the unsystematic way decisions were made to repeat 
a child. I did a quick local investigation and found in one 
school that 30"f» of the children had repeated a year, in 
another only 4%. Five Rill-scale experimental studies later 
we now have a clearer view. The questions asked and 
answered are 

Stud\ I. Who is repeated? a head counting exercise, 
study 2. Why are they repealed? a questionnaire project. 
Study 3. Who benefits from repeating? 
Study 4. What are the effects, academic and socio - 

emotional, of repeating? 
Study 5. Are there long term benefits? a look at repeaters 

several years later. 



Study 1. Who is repeated? 

I made a sample survey in 1982, and in March 1983 the 
NSW Education Department surveyed all its schools. It 
reported as in Table 1. 

My own survey had come up with figures only slightly 
different. The major findings, putting the two surveys 
together, were: 

i) Boys were repealed more often than girls in an approx- 
imate ratio of 3.2. 

n) Rural boys were repeated at twice the rate ot urban 
boys and rural girls were repeated 1.5 times more often 
than urban boys. 

iii) Year 1 is the most often selected grade for repetition 
(5.5%) followed by grade 2 (3°..) and grade 3 (1 .n%). 

i\ ) The most commonly encountered profile of a repeated 
student is that (if a boy, in first grade, living in a rural 
region of NSW. In 1982, 10% of rural year 1 boys were 
repeated compared to 5.5% of urban year 1 boys and 
7% of rural year 1 girls. 

v) The overall estimate of 14.5% - 1 7.48".. represents a 
continuing trend toward a decrease i \ repetition. 



Table 1 

Repetition Rate* in NSW School*, March 1983 
Percentile 



Males 


Females 


Kindergarten 
(V(vyear-olds) 


Year 1 


Year 2 


^ears 3, 4, 5, n 


Urban 


Rural 


2.5 


1.8 


1.2- 1.5 


5 5 


3.0 


1 2 \.S 


12d 
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Australian policy once favoured repetition in Year 6, but 
changed its recommendation in 1980 suggesting that 

... an ongoing policy of pupil appraisal and ago \ear 
adjustment should ensure that pupil* an* repeated earlier and 
more appropriately a*> thnr lc.::snu: disunities and or social 
••Ml»id|ii*»iment" Nh i*nn »u p. ■■ ' ' ''■■■'iwMeii e' P'inutru 

Study 2. Why are students repeated? 

Principals and teachers from the 148 schools who partici- 
pated in mv sampling study were asked to list the 
factors that thev considered to be important in the decision 
to repeat children. Their ideas, together with reasons for 
repetition cited in the literature, formed the basis of the 
questionnaire I used in this study. This questionnaire went 
to another selection of schools and they completed individ- 
ual questionnaires on all their currently repeated students. 
In all, 414 usable replies came back. 

Table 2 
\\'h\f children were repotted. 
1 he Sixteen Variables from the Ren<on< for Repetition 
Quest tonmure Rank Ordered According to the Frequency of 
Selection 



Number of 



Variable Selections Percentage 



1. Young 285 68.0* 

2. Immature 241 57.5 

3. Average Ability with Poor 

Achievement 158 377 

4. F.motional problems 117 27.9 

5. Behaviour problems 11^ 27.4 
h. Reading problems 113 27.0 

7. Maths problems 100 23.9 

8. Parental request 98 23.4 

9. Home problems 49 117 

10. Bright with poor achievement 48 11.5 

11. Poor attendance 26 6.2 

12. Frequent change of school 22 5.3 

13. Physically handicapped 21 5.0 

14. Migrant with poor English 13 3.1 

15. Mentally handicapped 12 2.9 

16. Aborigine 3 0.7 



* \ote- IVnvnl.ifces do nnt total 100 as this is multiple response data. 



Perhaps a better way to look at the children who were 
repeated is to look at the major reason given for each child, 
and then at the other characteristics these children had. 
This gives us four main groups, those repeated because 
they were young, those repeated because they had average 
ability but were poor achievers, those who had special 
learning problems and those considered immature. Their 
other characteristics are listed in the lower part of Tabic 3 

These four groups could not have been identified by 
looking at the father's occupational status, the number of 
children in the familv, the child's position in the family nor 
the children's IQ scores. 

While immaturity as a main reason accounted for onh 13 
percent of repetitions, children in each of the other three 
groups were also considered immature. Parents play an 
important role in the decision to repeat and teachers identi- 
fied parental requests as an important determining factor 
Parents expressed most concern tor students with specific 
learning problems. Poor achievement (in the absence ol a 
clear cut reason such as low IQ scores or specific learning 
disability) accounted for 33" o of the reasons for repetition. 

Siwdy 3. Who Benefits from Repetition? 

A lot of children repeat grades in NSW schools. Do they 
all benefit? Are there some who should not have 
been repeated? Is there a good way of selecting those who 
will benefit most by repeating? In this study, starting from 
pupil record cards (PRC) I looked at (i) the reasons for 
which students are repeated, (ii) their sex, (iii) the IQ 
score on the cards, and (iv) which grade they repeated. 

I looked at 132 children from 22 schools. For three 1 was 
unable to discover why they had been repeated but the rest 
\s ere repeated because they were: 

(a) young, 

(b) immature (including emotional and behavioural 
problems), or 

(c) had poor academic records. 

They were all children who had been repeated 'late' in 
Years 3 to 6. The reason for selecting this group was 
mainly because the record cards do not give enough infor- 
mation about children repeated earlier. 
Analysis and statistical matching gave these results: 
The children who w\?re repeated primarily because they 
were young (group a) had significantly higher IQ scores 
than those repeated because of immaturity (group b, 
immaturity as distinct from age) or academic difficulties 
(group c). 



Table 3 

Major Groups of Repeaters 



Reason 
for 
Repeating 


I 

Young 
(3 r >%) 


II 

Average Ability 
with Poor Achievement 
(33%) 


III 

Special 
Learning Problems 
(20%) 


IV 

Immature 
(13%) 


Other 
Character- 
istics 




Young 


Reading 

Maths 
Young 


Bright with 
poor achieve- 
ment 




Immature 


Immature 


Kmotional 
problems 


F motional 
problems 






Behaviour 
problems 


Behaviour 
problems 


Behaviour 
problems 



Parental request Parental request 

lor repetition r . for repetition 
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Checking at year-ends, for all three groups, the place in 
grade improves in the year of repetition and deteriorates in 
the year following repetition, but not to the level before . 

For all three groups, the place in grade improves in the 
year of repetition and deteriorates in the year following 
repetition, but not to the level before. 

This can be seen in Diagram 1 (above) which does not 
give exact figures, merely the trends. 

So, as we would expect, a child repeating a class does 
better in that class, but the next year, when the work is all 
new, that child does not do quite so well. Children 
repeated because of their age, improve more in the 
repeated class than the others, but the gains are what you 
would expect - they started higher up the class. Repeating 
does not help one group more than another. 

But these averages do not show the full picture. Some 
children do not show an improvement at all, either in the 
year of repetition or in the year following repetition. 
Twelve of my 132 were in a worse position after repeating. 
A total of 68 students showed either a minimal improve- 
ment (of less than 25 percentiles), no change, or a deterio- 
rating performance in the year they repeated. In the year 
after repeating 43 students showed either a minimal 
improvement, no change in position or a deteriorating 
performance. The remaining 14 students improved by 25 
percentiles or more in the year after repetition. 

Seven children improved their percentile ranking by 50 
in the year of repetition. These children all had IQ scores 
between 107-H4. The 12 children whose performance 
deteriorated had IQ scores between 78 and 112. The 37 
students with improved percentile ranking of between 16- 
50 also had a wide range of I.Q. (85-109). Interestingly, in 
the year after repeating, those students who improved the 
most, and those who showed no improvement, had the 
highest IQ scores. 
Neither the grade in which the child repeated nor the 
q -eason for which he or she was repeated had any effect on 
he level of improvement. 



Discussion 

These results are all rather negative : neither the reason for 
repetition, the children's sex, their IQ score, their place in 
class (before repetition) nor the grade repeated, are useful 
in predicting the outcome of repetition. Each group 
showed improvement during the year of repetition and 
regression in the year following repetition. No major 
differences were fqund between students who improved 
most and those who improved least. These results contrast 
with a widely held view that repetition has a beneficial 
effect on the academic performance of immature students, 
while proving of no value to children of low intelligence 
and with behavioural disturbance. A striking feature was 
the very large differences in the places in grade before, 
during and after repetition and in the IQ scores for the 
different groups. These repeaters display a much wider 
fluctuation in performance than one would expect of 
normally progressing students. Clearly each child must be 
treated as a special case and great care taken in working 
out whether to repeat or to allow the child to progress to 
the next grade. 

The results of this study suggest (along with other stud- 
ies) that repetition can benefit only a minority of students. 
My criterion of success was an improvement of 25 or more 
percentile rankings. Only forty percent of repeated 
students managed that in the year of repetition; only 30 
percent achieved the criterion in the year following. Other 
studies report improvement as low as 20-35 percent. 

Why is repeating a class so unsuccessful? Perhaps the 
wrong students are being selected to repeat? 

Study 4. What are the acaderr ic and 
social/emotional effects of repetition? 

In October 1984, nine schools in Sydney were asked to 
provide lists of students who were being considered for 
repetition in 1985. The policy of the New South Wales 
Education Department is that the school can make recom- 
mendations to parents who then make the final decision. 
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Diagram 2 

Selection Procedures 



Sample bam?: Nino Metropolitan Primary Schools 
122 Children, Years 1 to 5. 



Children recommended for repetition by class teachers 

i 

List to Infant Mistress and/or Principal 
Questionnaires sent home to parents (October 1984) 



Children selected for repetition after discussion 
October 1984 (122 children) 



Parents of 122 children Interviewed by Schools 
(November 1984) 



Yes to Repetition 
(74 children) 



No to Repetition 
(48 children) 



Experiment Group 
(49 boys, 29 girts) 



Promoted (Control) 
Group 
(25 boys, 23 girls) 
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Subject's 

There were 122 children in the study, of which 74 were 
repeated. 

The parents of the other 48 children rejected the schools' 
recommendations and requested that their children 
proceed to the next grade in 1985. This group represents 
the closest approximation to a control group achievable in 
a naturalistic setting. 

Measuring was thorough. There were objective 
measures of intellectual functioning, normative and school 
based tests in reading and mathematics, assigned place in 
grade, and sociometry. These were complemented by 
subjective assessments by teachers, parents and students of 
students' academic performance and social/emotional 
adjustment, using specially constructed scales and ques- 
tionnaires. Repeated and promoted students were pre- 
and post-tested on all measures (except IQ) in October, 
1984 and October, 1985. 

Results 

In October 1984 there were no major differences between 
the two groups. Teachers also rated the two groups as 
similar, expressing equal concern for their poor academic 
achievement and emotional immaturity. But the parents 
who agreed to repeat their children, rated their children's 
academic performance to be worse than parents who 
wanted their children to proceed to the next grade. The 
children were reassessed exactly one year later. 

The repeating children improved their place in class - up 
27 percentiles. The promoted children stayed pretty much 
where they had been. But doing better in a repeated class 
did not mean greater acquisition of academic material. 
Repeated and promoted groups improved at similar rates 
in word knowledge and reading age, in comprehension 
and the Schonell tests of reading and spelling. However, 
repeated students did better on the maths test, improving 
by 30% compared to 21% for the promoted group. 
Teachers perceived significant improvements in repeated 



social adjustment and physical development while parents 
reported improvements in achievement and attitude 
towards school. Children themselves did not report any 
differences. The tests of peer acceptance showed repeated 
children were better accepted than before, while promoted 
students showed no change. Teachers and parents 
perceived positive changes in repeated but not promoted 
students. Repeated children felt they had had more 
academic success but promoted children did not. 

When the performance of repeated students is compared 
with that of a group of closely matched promoted students, 
the academic gains are the same. Despite these equal 
academic outcomes, teachers, and the children themselves, 
perceived repetition somewhat more positively. 

Study 5. Are there long term benefits 
from repeating a class? 

Study 3 showed primary repeaters improving during the 
year but deteriorating in the year following, although 
not to pre-repetition levels. Does this trend continue or 
does academic performance stabilise? What happens over 
time? In 1988 I was able to re-test 44 of the children in 
study 4 three years after they had last seen me. Twenty-six 
were from the group that repeated a year in 1985, and 18 
had been promoted that year. 

Twenty-seven had birthdays in April, May, June or July. 
These students had been the youngest in their grades prior 
to repetition. Throughout NSW 30% of such children were 
selected for repetition compared with 10% of children with 
birthdays between August and March. Birthdate is there- 
fore an important factor to consider. Fourteen students, of 
whom 9 were repeaters, had IQ scores less than 90. 

I again used an IQ test (WISC-R) and tested word know- 
ledge, comprehension and mathematics. Each student's 
place in grade (based on the school's assessment of 
performance in reading, language, mathematics and 
spelling) was provided by the schools. 

Results 

There were no differences in academic performance based 
on sex, birthdate, repetition or year of repetition. 
However, students with IQ scores greater than 90 achieved 
better results than students with IQ scores of less than 90. 
Both repeated and promoted groups had improved in 
mathematics, reading and comprehension over the five 
years. The generalised diagram of the situation (Diagram 
3) shows the trend, but no details. 

Conclusions 

Repeating students improved their place in class in the 
year of repetition and retained some of the benefit of the 
three year follow-up. Promoted children stayed at much 
the same place in class over the five years. Both repeated 
and promoted students were performing at a similar stan- 
dard three years after the first assessment. This suggests 
that although repeating is not of great use, at least the 
small gains made in the year of repetition are not lost over 
time. 

The similarities in performance between repeated and 
promoted groups over time suggest that student character- 
istics are more important than the experience of repetition 
for short and long term changes in academic performance. 

There was no difference between 'young' repeaters 
(April to July birthdays) and 'old' repeaters (August to 
March birthdays). 

From the follow-up data, it did not seem to matter to 
place-itvclass whether a child had-been repeated or not; 
the factor that made the difference, for this sample of child- 
mn unc tha ^hiM'c !Ci crorp Hnwpvpr if is important to 
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Two typical children. 
One repeated (A), one not repeated (B). 
Place in class (grade) and years. 



Position 
in 
Class 
(Grade) 



BOTTOM 




V 1987 ^ 1988 ^ 
^A> ® 

5>--iW"<i>"rQ«7"<i)- 



1987 



1988 



Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 

Junior 2 Standard 1 Standard 2 Standard 3 Standard 4 



remember that the IQ score is not the only factor that could 
influence the long term outcome. We saw in the previous 
study that the children's IQ score was not a predictor of the 
results that repetition would bring in the year after repeat- 
ing. 

Summary 

The chronological age of students is a critical factor in the 
decision to repeat in NSW schools. The Departmental 
studv conducted in 1983 showed that students with May, 
June or July birthdays have a one in three chance of repeat- 
ing a grade compared to a one in twenty chance for child- 
ren born in August, September and October. The birthdate 
effect is exacerbated by sex and regional factors, wivh rural 
boys most at risk of repetition. There is little empirical 
support for May to July children benefitting from grade 
repetition. Mental rather than chronological age is a. better 
predictor of academic achievement. Just giving children 
'an extra year to catch up' without varying either the 
content or presentation of the curriculum has resulted in 
unpredictable (but generally minimal) improvements in 
the academic achievement of repeated students. This 
applies not only to chronologically young students, but 
also to thoso with specific learning disabilities and 
emotional and behavioural problems. 

I would ar>;ue that the observed improvements in Year 1 
children who repeat Year 1, usually attributed to repeti- 
tion, are in fact due to spontaneously occurring matura- 



tional processes. There are also 'frame of reference effects' 
teachers view repeated students more positively because 
they are comparing them against a younger peer group. 

Although there do appear to be gains in the 
social/emotional adjustment of repeated students, these 
were children given no special programmes. Programmes 
which focus on improving behaviour and academic output 
simultaneously produce decreased disruptive behaviour 
and enhanced self-concept. Rigorous programming and 
individualised instruction offer more cost-effective means 
of enhancing social/emotional adjustment. 

When asking if any particular child should be promoted 
or should repeat a class a wide range of variables, includ- 
ing the child's 'stage' of development, emotional adjust- 
ment, motivation and anxiety about learning all need to be 
investigated in detail. On the other hand, the content, 
pacing and presentation of curricula are also of critical 
importance. Inadequacies in these areas have often been 
neglected. Careful task analysis, sequencing, practice and 
reinforcement of academic material is a prerequisite to 
effective learning. More research on what sort of addi- 
tional assistance young immature children, and those with 
specific difficulties, need will help teachers and parents 
immensely. Meanwhile it appears that repetition and 
promotion offer similar academic outcomes in primary 
school. The effects much further down the track, for exam- 
ple, at school-leaving age, have not been attempted in this 
set item. 
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Notes 

T"\R Diann.i Kenny i a lecturer in Behavioural Sciences at 
\ J Cumberland College of Health Sciences, University of Sydney, 
P O Box 170 l.ldiombe, NSW 2141, Australia. She was a teacher and 
school counselor for ten years. 
The full report ol research reported here is found in 

Kenny, D I ( l l W7) Grade Repetition in NSW Government Primary 
Schools- An Evaluation of Frequency, Patterns and Outcomes, 
Macquarie University, Doctoral Dissertation. 

See also 

Kenny D ( The effect of grade repetition on the academic 
per forma ni^ social/emotional adjustment of infants and 
primary 'slii* U*nta 1° Psychological Development; Perspectives Across 
the Ltfc-Spttil, M.A. ^ szcz and T Ncttelbeck (Eds.), North -Hoi land: 
Elsevier ScUwe Publisher B.V. ^ ^ ^ 7 

Kenny, D (1^9) Grade repetition: A three year follow up, 
Australian jottnialof Remedial Education, Vot. 21, No. 3, pp. 7A\. 



For the full data and the statistical methods those who are interested 
are referred to the papers above. 

In New Zealand there has been analysis of official figures on repeti- 
tion by Dr Geraldine McDonald of the New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, and articles published in set. See 

McDonald, Geraldine, 'Promotion, Retention and Acceleration', set 

No. 2, 1988, item 3. 
Research in the USA has also been published in set 

Smith, Mary Lee and Shepard, Lome, A , "What Doesn't Work 

Explaining Policies of Retention in the Earlv Grades', set No 2 

1988, item 2 
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Family Violence 

Its Effects on Children and 
Schools 



By John Church 
University of Canterbury 



Aggressive and unmanageable children pose one of the 
more difficult of the problems laced by the classroom 
teacher. Overseas research suggests that there are two 
[actors which more than anything else predict the 
development of behaviour problems in children. Those 
factors are (a) high levels of discord between parents, and 
(b) harsh and punitive treatment of the child by its 
parents. 



Michael Reed 



A New Zealand Study 

The same kind of link has been observed in a recently com- 
pleted New Zealand study. The study explored the 
experiences of a sample of 101 abused wives. All of the 
women in th'* sample were women who, because of the 
degree of abuse which they had experienced, had 
developed a fear of their husbands. The sample consisted 
of all of the frightened women who contacted a telephone 
counselling service for battered women during the first 10 
months of 1982 and who agreed to be interviewed a year 
later - 101 out of 145 women. Between them, these women 
provided information on the development of 228 children, 
many of whom had also been abused. 

At the point when they were interviewed, 75 of the 
women in the sample had separated and 26 were still living 
with their abusive husbands. The relationships described 
bv these women had lasted from less than one year (4 
cases) to more than 34 vears (3 cases). The median duration 
of the relationships of the separated women was 9 years 7 
months. 

The women described relationships in which a failure to 
comply with their husband's demands resulted in verbal 
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abuse, throats, physical assaults or sexual assaults. All but 
one of the women in the" sample had been hit, all hut five 
had been beaten and injured, ami t>~ per cent reported one 
or more beatings which were :\ul that thev began to 
w onder it the\ w ould t \ en mh \rt NxU -two per cent ol 
the women said that their husbands had threatened tr> kill 
them i hi more than one occasion, and 20 percent had been 
threatened w ith a firearm. 

The occupational levels of the husbands w ere distributed 
in approximately the same way as they are for employed 
men in general. The same was true of the husbands' 
incomes. The frequency and severity of the assaults 
reported by the w ives were unrelated to the occupational 
level, income level, educational level, or drinking habits of 
the husbands. 

Treatment of the children during the marriage 

The mothers in the sample w ere asked three questions 
about the way in which their children had been treated. 
The first Was 'Did you ever have to stand in front of the 
children to prevent them from being assaulted?' The 
answ er to this question was 'Yes' tor exactly halt (1 14) of 
the children. These reports were significantly related to 
the age of the child with respondents reporting greater 
frequencies ot intervention with teenage children than 
with pre- teenage children. 

The second question was 'Were anv ot the children 
ever seriously assaulted by their father?' The answer to 
this question was es' for 67 of the children in the 

sample. Ibis figure is similar to that in several other 
studies. Of the women passing through Mew Zealand 
refuges over a three month period, 26 per cent reported 
that their husband had physically abused the children on 
one or more occasions. Physical or sexual abuse of 
children was identified in one-third of the violent 
families studied bv 1 tilberman and Munson in WK. 

The third question was 'Were anv ot the children ever 
sexuallv molested?' The answer to this question was 
'Yes' tor IS (S".») ot the children. All but one ot the 
women w ho reported sexual molestation ot the children 
left their husbands before the children re >ched adoles- 
cence. 

Fach mother was also asked (a) how frightened each 
child had become, (b) how nerv ous and withdrawn each 
child had become, and (c) how demanding and unman- 
ageable each child had become bv the end ot the marriage 
(or, in the case of older children, by age 14). To get some 
idea of the wav in which the children were beingaffected 
bv the violence, a detailed analysis was made of the 
mothers' reports tor those children who were aged 
between 4 wars and 15 years at the date of separation (or, 
in the case ot intact families, at the date ot interview ). 
'I here were 1>7 children in this subgroup. 

Of these children, 10^ (77". >) were reported to be 
frightened ol their fathers. These reports were unrelated 
to the age or the gender ol the i hild with closely similar 
proportions ot bovs and ol girls being described as 
Irightened at each age level. 

Ot the children in this subgroup, (6S n n ) were 
described as having become nervous and withdiawn 

o 
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I hose reports were also unrelated to the age and gender 
of the child. 

Sixty-three (46%) of the children in this subgroup were 
described by their mothers as having become demanding 
and unmanageable and this proportion did not vary with 
the age of the child. However, a greater proportion of 
boys than of girls were classified as demanding and 
unmanageable at each age level. These differences were 
greatest at the 9- to 12-year-old level where 60 per cent ot 
the boys but only 29 per cent of the girls were described 
as demanding and unmanageable. 
* The mothers' classification of their children as 
frightened, withdrawn, or unmanageable was unrelated 
to whether or not the child had been physically or 
sexuallv abused. The variables which were most strongly 
related to the classfication of these children as frightened 
or not frightened were (a) the frequency with which the 
mother had been assaulted (r = .51) and (b) the frequency 
with which the mother had been injured (r = .30). These 
two variables were also related to whether or not the 
child was classified as withdrawn and whether or not the 
child was classified as unmanageable. 

Children of the parents who stayed together 

Forty -six of the children in the sample were ag"d 16 years 
or more at the time of separation or, in the case of non- 
separated women, at the time of interview. Of these, 41 
had been exposed to violent conflict from the first few 
years of life and these 41 children became an 'older 
children' subgroup for the following analysis. 

Where the interview identified a child over 16 years of 
age, the mother was asked whether or not she was happy 
with the way in which the child had turned out and, if 
she was not, she was asked to elaborate on what it was 
about the child which was giving her cause for concern. 
These comments were then coded to identify anv over 
16-vear-olds who appeared, on the basis of the mother's 
description, to be moderately or seriously disturbed. 
Children over 16 years of age were classified as 'dis- 
turbed' if the mother's comments indicated that the child 
was severely withdrawn, uncommunicative, subject to 
regular outbursts of temper, demanding or abusive or 
aggressive 'like dad', or was known to have assaulted 
anv other person. 

This analysis identified 24 (59"<>) ol the 41 older 
children as moderately or seriously disturbed. Thirteen 
(77%) of the bovs were so classified and 1 1 (46" i.) of the 
girls. This incidence is similar to that observed in other 
studies involving larger samples. For example, Michael 
Kutter in 1^71 in Britain reported that the proportion of 
children with conduct disorders in families where there 
is a high degree of discord between the parents varies 
from 40 per cent to 6(1 per cent of children depending 
upon the other factors which are also present. In the 
present survev, bovs were more seriouslv affected than 
girls and this too has been reported bv prev ious studies, 
tor example, m Kutter' s study- 
When the 41 children in the older children subgroup 
were classified as disturbed or not disturbed, this classifi- 
cation was found to be significantly related to many of 
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the measures of coercion which had already been 
reported by the wife. Women who reported high fre- 
quencies of verbal abuse within their marriages more 
often described their older child ren as disturbed than did 
women win* reported U»wer lu-quctuu-s ot verbal abuse 
• f Women who reported that they were frequently 

assaulted more otten described their older children as 
disturbed than did women who were less frequently 
assaulted (r - .31). The same relationship was found 
between the frequency with which the wife was injured 
and the classification of older children as disturbed 
(r-.34). 

The socio-eonomic status of the father's occupation 
was negatively related to the classification of older 
children as disturbed. Where the father's occupation was 
classified as Level 1 or Level 2 (professional and semi- 
professional) a much higher proportion of the older 
children were classified as disturbed than was the case 
where the father's occupation was classified as Level ? or 
Level 6 (unskilled). These results suggest that when the 
marriages of the well educated and occupational!}' suc- 
cessful couples deteriorated into verbal and physical 
abuse, the effects on the children were more severe than 
was the case with the less occupational!}' 'successful' 
parents. 

In the families where the wife described her husband 
as extremely immature, chauvinistic, or possessive, 
more than three quarters of the children were classified 
as disturbed whereas in the families where the wite 
described her husband as only moderately immature, 
chauvinistic, or possessive only 25 per cent ot the older 
children were classified as disturbed. 

Physical abuse of the child bv the father was not related 
to subsequent classification as disturbed. The children 
who had been assaulted bv their fathers were no more 
likely to be classified as disturbed than were the children 
who had not been assaulted by their fathers. 

Effect* of parental reparation on the children 

The effects ot parental separation were measured by 
analysing the information available on the children 
whose patents had separated prior to the interview, and 
who weie aged between 6 and 12 years at the date of sep- 
aration and who had been exposed to violent conflict 
from the first years of life. There were ^l children in this 
subgroup. At the point when their parents separated, 44 
(86%) of these children were frightened ot their lathers, 
38 (73°. ») were described as nervous and withdrawn, and 
22 (4T\,) were described bv their mothers as demanding 
and unmanageable. 

Ot the children who wore frightened nl their lather. 41 
percent were described as having become less frightened 
following the separation. Of the children who had 
become nervous and withdrawn, S v > per Lent were 
described as haying become less nervous and withdrawn 
following the separation. C)| the children who were 
described as unmanageable, 77 per cent were reported to 
have improved following separation. 

Improvements in the children were related to a 
number of post-separation events. The speed with which 



the children recovered from the effects of the marriage 
depended upon whether or not the violent parent 
pursued a custody application, whether or not the 
violent parent insisted on regular access visits regardless 
of the wishes of the child, and whether or not access, once 
obtained, was used as a vehicle for continued 
harassment of the wife. Mothers who were granted a 
non-molestation order, or occupation of the family home 
more often reported their children as improved than did 
mothers who did not achieve these things. Children who 
were required, against their wishes, to go on regular 
access visits with their fathers and children who became 
caught up in custody disputes tended not to improve 
and, in a number of cases, became more frightened, or 
more unmanageable. 

Following separation, the father applied for custody of 
47 of the children in the sample and the applications 
regarding 41 of these children had been heard prior to the 
interview. The results of the initial hearings were that the 
Court directed 21 (51%) of these children to live with 
their mothers, 17 (41%) of the children to live with their 
fathers, and 3 (7%) to live week and week about with 
each parent. Seven of these children had been sexually 
molested by their fathers and the Court initially gave the 
father either custody or shared custody of all seven ot 
these children. Following the making of these initial 
orders there were a number of rehea rings and appeals. 
As a result, seven of the children who were initially 
directed to live with their fathers returned to live with 
their mothers, and one of the shared custody children 
was directed to live solely with its father. 



Conclusion* 

Studies in the USA have suggested that people who have 
been abused as children are more likely to be violent 
towards their own spouse and children. This link was not 
found in the present study. First, no relationship was 
found between whether or not the child had been 
abused, and the psychological development of the child. 
Secondly, the violent husbands who had been abused as 
children w ere not more frequently violent towards their 
wives than the husbands who had not been abused as 
children 

The studv did, however, find the previously reported 
link between parental discord and behavioural disorders 
in later life. Ot the children who had spent the first I ft 
vears of their life in a violent home, nearly 60 per cent 
were classified as disturbed or violent. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the husbands in the present sample had been raised by 
violent fathers, and the husbands from violent homes 
were more frequently violent towards their wives than 
the husbands who had been raised in non- violent 
homes. 

This suggests that it is not the abuse of the child per se 
which has the most detrimental eftet ts on the 
development ot the child (at least in these marriages). 
Rather, the results suggest that it is the abuse ol one 
parent bv the other which affects the child most 
adversely. The results of the present study are consistent 
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with the conclusions drawn by Michael Rutter mote than 
10 years ago: 

Studies of unbroken families >ho\\ that bovs in homes 
where then* is an unhappx marriage between the 
parents . u- nuuh more likel\ to become deviant than 
.in ho\ - m harmonious homes. Both active discord 
and lack ot affection are associated with the 
development of anti-social disorders. . . The longer the 
family discord lasts, the greater the effect on the child 
(Rutter, 1971, p. 254). 



Although only a minority of the children :n the families 
surveyed were themselves assaulted, a majority began to 
develop a tear of the violent parent and a significant 
proportion began to develop symptoms of emotional dis- 
turbance (namely nervousness, withdrawal, and acting 
out behaviour). The data obtained on the children whose 
parents had separated suggested that, in the majority o' 
cases, the children became less frightened, less with 
drawn, and less unmanageable following departure of 
the violent parent from the home. 



Implications for Teachers 

These results have a number of implications for teachers. 

First, teachers have a responsibility to teach all children 
that violent behaviour is unacceptable in the society 
outside the home. This means that teachers should 
respond firmly to coercive and aggressive behaviour in 
children, rather than attempt to 'compensate' for a harsh 
home life by being more tolerant and more lenient at 
school. In other words, teachers should be strict in not. 
giving in to the tantrums of conduct-disordered children 
and should never allow such children to get their own 
way or to be reinforced for aggression within the school. 
Unless this lesson is learned at school, the chances are 
high that the children from violent families will grow up 
to repeat the behaviour patterns of their parents. 

Secondly, teachers need to be aware that in families 
where one parent is violent, the chances of child abuse 
are very high. Since only child abuse which is detected 
can be reported, it follows that teachers need to be aware 
of which ot their children are growing up in violent 
homes, they need to keep a watch for signs of child abuse 
in these cases, and they need to be prepared to report 
instances of child abuse to someone who has the power 
to intervene authoritatively. In most areas this will be 
either the Police, or the Department of Social Welfare or 
its equivalent. But in areas where a 'Child Protection 
Team' has been established, reports of child abuse may 
be made to this team. 

T hirdly, teachers need to appreciate that women who 
arc being beaten bv their husbands are often looking for 
a way out of the violent relationship. Because the 
children are also affected by the violence, the teacher will 
often be the first to discover that there is violence at 
home. While most teachers will not want to intervene 
directly in such families, they should at least point out to 
the abused wife that her problem is recognised and that 
there are places where one can go for help. Most towns 
now have either a refuge or a support group for battered 
wives ami a referral to this source ot advice and support 
will be appropriate in almost all cases of wife abuse. 

Pinallv, New Zealand teachers need to be aware that 
recent changes in the Family Law have made it much 
easier for fathers to get custody of their children and that 
this seems to have resulted in some violent fathers being 
given custody. Because teachers have a large amount of 



ongoing contact with the children of these marriages, 
they are often well placed to make an important con- 
tribution to the Court's decision in custody disputes. If, 
for example, the behaviour of a child improves following 
separation from a violent parent, then this is important 
information. It should not be withheld from the Court. It 
should be made available. In these cases, the most 
appropriate person to get in touch with will usually be 
the solicitor who has been appointed to act for the child. 

Notes 

John Church is Senior Lecturer in Education at Canterbury Uni- 
versity, Christchurch 1. 

An example of overseas research suggesting that (a) high levels 
of discord between parents and (b) harsh treatment of the child 
by its parents predict the development of behaviour problems 
can be found in 

Rutter, M.L. Parent-child separation, journal of Child Psychology 
and Psychiatry, 1971, 12, pp. 233-260. 

A recently completed New Zealand study showing the same 
link is 

Church, R.J . Violence Against Wives: Its Causes ami Effects. Christ- 
church: Battered Women's Support Group (P.O. Box 5227, 
Christchurch), 1984. 

Another study of whether children were seriously assaulted by 
their fathers (second question) is 

Synergy Applied Research Ltd. A Socio-economic Assessment of 
New 7xaland Women's Refuges. Wellington: Synergy Applied 
Research Ltd, 1983. 

Physical and sexual abuse of children in one third of violent 
families is reported in 

Hilberman, L. and Munson, K. Sixty battered women. Vic- 
timology: An International journal, 1977-78, 2, pp. 460-471. 

Studies in the USA suggesting that people who had violent 

parents become violent parents can he read about in 

Straus, M A , Gelles, R.J. and Steinmet/, S.K. Behind Closed 

Doors: Vwleme in the American Family. New York: Anchor 

Books, 1980. 

The other references to, and the quotation from, Michael Rutter 
can be found in his article mentioned above. 
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Pause Prompt Praise: 

Seventeen Years On 

Ted Glynn 



Seventeen years ago a team of Auckland researchers 
investigated the best way to help families help their 
own children who were falling behind in reading. The 
answer that parents and researchers developed was a set 
of procedures called Pause Prompt Praise. The results for 
children's reading at home were excellent. Parents quickly 
learned how to help and their children made big gains. A 
small handbook was published, first in set, then for more 
general use, and hundreds of parents have helped their 
children with these procedures. However, the gains at 
home were not immediately obvious at school where older 
low-progress readers missed out on the individual help 
that Pause Prompt Praise was able to give Some New 
Zealand schools later took up the challenge to help, and 
teachers introduced parents to the procedures, so that 
families and schools could work together. Research into the 
help Pause Prompt Praise was giving to families and 
schools has continued to the present. This item describes 
where thai research has led. 



What is Pause Prompt Praise? 

The Pause Prompt Praise tutoring procedures were 
developed in Mangere (South Auckland) in 1977. A 
team of researchers worked intensively with patents of a 
group of 10- to 12-year-old low-progress readers to produce 
a training booklet and video: Remedial Reading at Home: 
Helping You to Help Your Child. The booklet and accompany- 
ing research monograph were first published by the New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research. Subsequent 
research led to the book Pause, Prompt and Praise in 1987, 
published in the UK. Widespread and continuing interest 
in these procedures has resulted in an updated version in 
1992. A Maori language version, Tatari, Tautoko, Tauawhi, 
has also been developed. 

The Pause Prompt Praise procedures were derived from 
theory on reading developed by Marie Clay and Stuart 
McNaughton. They see proficient reading as learning to 
use all the sources of information within and around a text 
to understand the particular message being conveyed. 
Differences between high-progress and low-progress 
readers were thought to lie not only in their success at 
identifying letters and letter-sound combinations, but also 
in the flexibility and fluency with which they use this infor- 
mation together with contextual information. 
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High rates of self-correction go with high progress 
during early reading. However, the reading support avail- 
able to low-progress readers may be unhelpful two ways: 
(1) low-progress readers may be given fewer opportunities 
to read meaningful text of appropriate difficulty; (2) the 
type of instruction they receive may prevent them from 
learning to integrate contextual and letter-sound informa- 
tion and to self-correct. This may lead to dependence on 
over-intrusive remedial help. Pause Prompt Praise is 
designed for one-to-one oral reading. In this situation low- 
progress readers receive more opportunities to self-correct 
errors and to practise problem-solving strategies. Parent or 
peer tutors assist the struggling readers to learn these 
strategies when they 

1. pause before responding to children's errors 

2. prompt children to use both contextual and letter- 
sound information (rather than telling them the 
correct word) 

3. praise children's use of independent strategies such 
as self-correction and correction following tutor 
prompts. 

Most children learn these independent strategies from 
their regular engagement with texts, as part of their class- 
room reading activities. Indeed, applying Pause Prompt 
Praise to readers who are not experiencing difficulties, 
or who are making better than average progress is 
superfluous. 

Pause Prompt Praise aims to break into the cycle of 
dependence. Dependence occurs when low -progress 
readers, encountering an unknown word, 'cue' the teacher 
or tutor to tell them the correct word immediately. What the 
Pause Prompt Praise tutor does is to help the reader use 
all the information available to solve unknown words. Such 
information includes (a) background knowledge of the 
story topic, (b) familiarity with the language structure of 
the text, (c) the meaning contained within the context of 
each sentence or paragraph, and (d) the letter-sound infor- 
mation within words. Tutors are trained to prompt the 
reader to work on the meaning of words first, before 
focussing on letter and sound information. Tutors tell the 
reader the correct word only as a last resort. Tutors do not 
have to respond to every error; they may ignore minor 
errors which do not greatly alter the meaning of the text. 
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Successful use of Pause Prompt Praise depends on 
readers having access to a variety of text material ol 
appropriate difficulty. On the one hand texts should not 
be too difficult or challenging !• * » r e too many errors 
the text !om»* :*/ m 'Mn!:Ktir:ri • .«.H-r On the other hand, 
: ■■ • : ■: . ; ■ : iv u-v» ea*\. i: mere are too few errors, 
• . •■ uw opportunities tor tutors to learn to use 

Pause Prompt Praise and for readers to practise the skills 
needed to correct their errors. Successful use of Pause 
Prompt Praise, therefore, requires regular monitoring of 
the reader's accuracy level. Levels of text difficulty need to 
be adjusted (upwards or downwards) to maintain an 
optimal difficulty level for reader and tutor to work 
together. The best difficulty level for using Pause Prompt 
Praise is approximately between three and five mistakes 
per 50 words. 

How do you use Pause, Prompt Praise? 

T7igure 1 outlines how to use Pause Prompt and Praise. 

JT Correct Reading is linked directly to Praise. When a 

reader correctly reads a phrase, a sentence, a whole page 

of a beginning text, or perhaps a paragraph from a more 

advanced text, the tutor should praise 

this specifically. Experienced tutors will 

praise frequently enough to let the 

reader know things are going well, but 

not so frequently as to interrupt the flow 

of reading. Incorrect Reading refers to 

errors of omission as well as to incorrect 

words or extra words added, whether 

they 'make sense' or not. Errors which 

are corrected by the reader, without any 

help from the tutor are classed as self- 
corrections. 

When an error occurs, the tutor's first 

task is to Pause. The pause prevents the 

tutor from interrupting too soon. This 
may allow readers to notice for them- 
selves that what they have read may not 
quite make sense, and, possibly, to cor- 
' rect themselves. The pause also allows 
the tutor time to decide what kind of 
error has occurred — whether it is a 
non-attempt or a substitution which 
does not make sense or one which does 
make sense. Tutors should pause for up 
to five seconds (during which the reader 
may self correct) or let the reader reach 
the end of the phrase or sentence con- 
taining the error, and then ask a ques- 
tion about the error. 

After the tutor has paused, and if the 
reader has not self-corrected, the tutor 
offers a prompt to help the reader with 
the word. Mere tutors learn to select one 
of three kinds of prompt, according to 
the type of error the reader has made. 



(1) 
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For a no-attempt error (not self- 
corrected after a pause), the tutor 
prompts the reader either to 'Read 
on' if the silence is at the begin- 
ning or middle of a sentence or 
clause; or 'Read again' if the 
silence is near the end. Sometimes 
this kind of prompt is enough for 
the reader to pick up the meaning 
of the word from the context of the 



sentence or story. If this happens, the reader has 
made a prompted correction, and the tutor should 
praise this. 

■ 2) Wien the error is a word which does make sense the 
tutor uses a meaning prompt directing the reader's 
attention to what the word means. Examples include 
questions referring to a picture, the context of the sen- 
tence, the page, the whole story, or to the reader's 
prior knowledge and experience. 

(3) When the error is a word which does make sense the 
tutor may then use a letter-sound prompt, directing 
the reader's attention to what the word looks or 
sounds like. Note that this kind of prompt is offered 
only when the error suggests that the reader has 
already understood something of the meaning of the 
word . 

When readers read the correct word after a tutor 
prompt, 'these prompted corrections should be praised. 
Tutors should give no more than two prompts. After the 
second prompt, the tutor should tell the reader the correct 
word. This is the 'bottom line' which tutors try not to reach. 

Figure 1 
Pause, Prompt, Praise 
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How Effective is Pause, Prompt Praise? 

Effectiveness with lout-progress reader*, The maiornv ." 
studies with Pause Prompt Praise have involved reader 
with ^.onsidiTiiNi tr-dera.'- - •. ■■ :eading. In twelve 
-.'uJiv 'i-M. : " vi:; i ii i i . snui m underachievement 
...i- - .mi wj:> Readers in one study were all members of 
.1 special clas* tor children with mild intellectual disability 
and in another, readers were all members of a semi- 
residential programme for children with behavioural and 
learning difficulties. Reading age gains across the twelve 
studies ranged from alow of 1.5 months for each month 
of tutoring, to a high of 11 months per month of tutoring. 
Particularly strong gains were reported when Pause Prompt 
Praise was introduced at home and school, with parents 
and teachers working in partnership. 

Two later studies in the U K investigated the effects of 
Pause Prompt Praise with children who were only slightly 
underachieving, and with children who had advanced 
reading achievement. There was only a small advantage for 
the first group and no particular advantage tor the second 
group. Pause Prompt Praise works best for readers who are 
having considerable difficulty with reading. 

Successful tutors. To be successful tutors need to increase 
their rate of pausing, their rate of prompting (including 
using successful prompts), and their rate of praise. In 1985 
Stuart McNaughton and I could report that 62 parents were 
tutoring their own children, 31 teachers, parents or 
residential staff were tutoring children other than their 
own. and 15 older students were tutoring younger 
students; all had become successful tutors and had 
achieved major reading ^,ains for their learners. 

A number of subsequent studies have confirmed that 
everyone can easily learn successful pausing, prompting 
and praising, 

Reading benefits for tutors. One important discovery has 
been that there are reading gains for tutors as well as 
readers. It may in fact be more appropriate to select as 
tutors, readers who are themselves experiencing reading 
difficulties, albeit at higher text levels. In 1987 three 
primary teachers taught Pause Prompt Praise to three 
11-year-olds who themselves had reading deficits of 
between one and three years. They became the tutors for 
three 11-year-olds who were underachieving by between 
four and six years. After eight weeks of tutoring, there were 
substantial gains for both tutors and readers. 

One of the researchers followed this up with another 
study this time with ten 9- to 11-year-old readers, 
Underachievement ranged from 7 months behind to 4 years 
4 months behind. The three best readers tutored three 
others. The four remaining readers did an individualised 
tape-assisted reading programme. All the children on the 
Pause Prompt Praise programme, both tutors and learners, 
gained, on average, 2 years 5 months. The children on the 
tape-assisted programme gained 1 year 4 months. Tutor 
children gained an average ot 3.5 years, and learner 
children gained 1.6 years. Six months after the programme 
was over the three children who had acted as Pause Prompt 
Praise tutors still showed the greatest reading gain, by then 
4 years. 

Older children also gain: in l ot H Houghton and Glynn 
introduced Pause Prompt Praise tutoring to tive pairs of 
13-vear-old readers. Both tutors and tutees were well 
below-average readers. Both groups made major gains in 
reading accuracy and comprehension. 

Tutor Training. Given the growing evidence that Pause 
Prompt Praise is effective, attention has begun to focus on 
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■ r.ttegies tor training tutors. One line has been to look at 
now effective feedback is when it is provided to tutors by 
those who are training them. In 1986 four trainers were 
studied as they provided feedback to parents who were 
tutoring their own children with Pause Prompt Praise. The 
study examined the type of feedback these trainers 
provided the parents, and then intervened to improve that 
feedback. There were clear changes. 

In practically every instance, the trainers (they were 
College of Education students) had assumed a high level 
of control over the parent tutors, allowing little opportunity 
for parents to recall or to self-correct their own tutoring 
behaviour. Following the intervention (which aimed to 
loosen up this control) the trainers allowed parents much 
more opportunity to recall and explain their own use of the 
procedures. They provided parents with prompts or cues 
about tutoring procedures that were far less intrusive than 
before. It is a nice irony that concern about some readers 
being overdependent on over-intrusive tutors may be 
paralleled by concern about over-intrusive trainers! 

From Pause Prompt Praise to Tatari Tautoko 
Tauawhi 

Pause Prompt Praise has recently been translated into the 
Maori language, and presented at a hui (formal gathering) 
for Maori staff of the New Zealand Special Education 
Service. Together with Ngai Te Rangi and Ngati Ranginui 
people of Tauranga, the first author and Maori staff 
introduced the procedures (known in Maori as Tatari, 
Tautoko, Tauawhi) to assist children who are learning to read 
in Maori. Tatari, Tautoko and Tauawhi was trialled by peer 
tutoring which is common among Maori and referred to as 
tuakana-teina. The tuakana (tutors) were quite successful 
in using the procedures in Maori, Following training they 
responded to four times more teina (learner) errors, 
doubled their rate of pausing, doubled their use of read on 
and read again prompts, and doubled their use of praise 
for prompted corrections. Although this initial study was 
brief, data indicated a lower error rate and a slightly higher 
correct rate for teina (learners) in contrast with non-tutored 
children. The tuakana (tutor) children also showed 
decreased error rates in their own reading. 

So seventeen years since the original study began, and 
after 15 years since the first training booklet and video were 
produced, Pause Prompt Praise continues to be used 
successfully by adults and peer tutors. Struggling readers, 
tutors, schools, and families, are all continuing to benefit. 



Notes 

Ted Glynn is Professo; of Education at the University of Otago, 
Box 5h, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

The original booklet to help parents with Pause Prompt Praise 
Glynn, T, McNaughton, S., Robinson, V. and Quinn, M. 
(1979) Remedial reading at home: Helping you to help your child. 
Wellington: New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 

is no longer in print. However, a revised booklet is available 

<md a video showing the technique in action. Write to: The 

Learning Shop, Box 12-188, Wellington, for 

Glynn. T, Dick, M and Flower, D (1W2) Pause, Prompt and 
P raw Reading Tutoring Procedures. Tutor's booklet. Wellington; 
Special Education Service. 

and 

Dick, M., Glynn, T. and Flower, P. (ITO) Pause, Pnmipt and 
Praise Reading Tutoring Procedures: lutor training video. 
Wellington: Special education Service. 



Subsequent research led to the publication oi 

McNaughton, S., Glynn, T. and Robinson. V. il\>87) ran>t 
prompt and praise: Effective remedial »iv f!<.Vr ; »w 

Birmingham Positiw Prodiu'N 

i nn huh- • 

J', nr. ! • .1. N.iuurU'ii r*. . 1*8?) The Mangere Home 
. ^cni'oi Remedial Reading Procedures: Continuing 

•« search on their effectiveness. Sew Zealand journal of 

i^Uihoiogu, l l >85, pp. 66-67; 

and 

Wheldall, K. and Glynn, T. (1989) Effective Classroom learn- 
ing. Oxford: Basil Blackwell; 

and 

VVheldall, K. and Mettem, P. (1985) Behavioural peer tutor- 
ing. Training 16-year-old tutors to employ the 'pause, 
prompt and praise' method with 12-year-old remedial 
readers, Educational Psychology, Vol. 5, pp. 27-44. 

The Maori language version has been developed and trialled 
by Maori staff of the New Zealand Special Education Sen-ice, 
teachers, students and whanau at Maungatapu School, and 
Hairini Marae, Taurar.ga. See 

Atvars, K and Glynn, T. (1992) Tat an, Tautoko, Tauawhi: Hei 
Awhina Tamariki ki te Panui Pukapuka. Videotape. Produced 
by Audiovisual Section, Higher Education Development 
Centre, University of Otago. 

and 

Harawira, VV., Glynn, T. and Durning, C. (1993) Tatari, Tau- 
toko, Tauawhi: Hei Awhina Tamariki ki te Panui Pukapuka. 
Tauranga: Bay of Plenty East, Special Education Service. 

and 

Glynn, T., Atvars, K., Furlong, M., Davies, M., Rogers, S. 
and Teddy, N\ (1992) Tatari, Tautoko, Tauawhi: Hei Awhina 
Tamariki ki te Panui Pukapuka. Cultural Justice and Ethic* 
Symposium Report, Mew Zealand Psychological Society, 
Wellington. 

The theory of reading developed by Professor Marie Clay and 

Dr Stuart McNaughton can be found in 

Clay, M.M. (1979) Reading: The patterning of complex behaviour 
(2nd edition) Auckland: Heinemann Educational Books. 

and 

Clay, M. (1991) Becoming literate: The construction of inner 
control. Auckland: Heinemann Educational Books. 

and 

McNaughton, S. (1987) Being skilled: The socializations of 
learning to read. London: Methuen. 

That high rates of self-correction go with high progress during 

early reading, is shown in 

Gay, M.M. (1969) Reading errors and self-correction 
behaviour, British Journal of Educational Psychology, Vbl. 39, 
pp. 47-56. 

and 

Clay (1991) above. 

For further discussion of dependence on over-intrusive 

remedial help see 

McNaughton, S. (1981) Low-progress readers and teacher 
instructional behaviour during oral reading. The risk of 
maintaining instructional dependence, The Exceptional 
Child, Vol. 28, pp. 167-176. 

rhat applying Pause Prompt Praise to those who are experienc- 
ing no difficulties in reading is superfluous is discussed in 
Wheldall, K. and Glynn, T. (1WJ) Effective Classroom learn- 
ing. Oxford Basil Blackwell. 

Figure 1 is a modification of that originally used in Remedial 
Reading at Home. 



The review in 1985 of studies on Pause Prompt Praise is 
Glynn, T and McNaughton, S. (1985) The Mangere and 
School Remedial Reading Procedures: Continuing research 
on their effectiveness, New Zealand Journal of Psychology, 
1985, pp. 66-67. 

The special class children study is 

Love, J. and VanBiervliet, A. (1984) Training parents to be 
home reading tutors: Generalization of children's reading 
skills from home to school, The Exceptional Child, Vol. 31, pp. 
114-127. 

The study of semi-residential children is 

O'Connor, G., Glynn, T. and Tuck, B. (1987) Contexts for 
remedial reading: Practice reading and pause, prompt and 
praise tutoring, Educational Psychology, Vol. 7, pp. 207-223. 

Strong gains when Pause Prompt Praise is used both at home 
and school are reported in three studies: see 

McNaughton, S., Glynn, T., Robinson, V. and Quinn, M. 

(1981) Parents as remedial reading tutors: Issues for home and 

school. Studies in Education No. 2. Wellington: New Zealand 

Council for Educational Research. 

and 

Scott, J. and Ballard, K. (1983) Training parents and teachers 
in remedial reading procedures for children with learning 
difficulties, Educational Psychology, Vol. 3, pp. 15-31. 

and O'Connor, Glynn and Tuck (1987) mentioned above. 

The two later studies in the UK are reported in VVheldall and 
Glynn (1989) mentioned above. 

Subsequent studies to those reported in Glynn and McNaugh- 
ton (1985) (see above) which confirm that everyone can easily 
learn pausing prompting and praising are in 

Henderson, W. and Glynn, T. (1986) A feedback procedure 
for teacher trainees working with parent tutors of reading, 
Educational Psychology, V6\. 6, No. 2, pp. 159-177. 

and Wheldall and Glynn (1989) see above 

and 

Medcalf, ]. and Glynn, T. (1987) Assisting teachers to imple- 
ment peer-tutored remedial reading using pause, prompt 
and praise procedures, Queensland Journal of Guidance and 
Counselling, Vol. 1, pp. 11-23. 

and 

Houghton, S. and Glynn, T. (1993) Peer tutoring of below- 
average secondary school readers with Pause Prompt 
Praise: Successive introduction of tutoring components, 
Behaviour Change, Vol. 10, pp. 75-85. 

The study in which three primary teachers taught Pause 
Prompt and Praise to 11-year-olds is in Medcalf and Glynn 
(1987), mentioned above. The further follow up study of 9 to 
11 -year-olds is 

Medcalf, J. (1989) Comparison of peer tutored remedial 
reading using the Pause Prompt Praise procedures with an 
individual tape-assisted reading programme, Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 253-262. 

That older children also gain is detailed in Houghton and 
Glynn (1993), referenced above. 

The study looking at how trainers of tutors behave — with the 
intervention and following discoveries — is in Henderson and 
Glynn (1986) referenced above. 
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eading to children at hemic is alive and 
well. This research found families in all 
socio-economic and cultural groups were 
rending to their children. But they do so in 
different styles, expect different outcomes, 
and reflect their own cultures. 



ASamoan adolescent and an English girl 
retire t on different torms ot expertise with 
books : 

Alice was beginning to get \er\ tired of sitting 
bv her sister on the bank, and of having noth- 
ing to do, once or twice she had peeped into the book her 
sister was reading, but it had no pictures or conversa- 
tions in it, 'and what is the use of a book,' thought Alice, 
'without pictures or conversations?' 

Alice'* Adventure* in Wonderland bv Lewis Carroll 

1 am good at prayers because, since I was a tiny boy, mv 
father he get me and my brothers and my sisters and my 
cousins for to learn how to make the prayers. He also get 
us for to read from the Holy Book until now I am sixteen 
years old and am an expert in the reading of the book. 

Exam Failure Praying. Albert VVendt, 1986, p. 34 

The tamih activity of reading books reveals a great deal 
about what matters to people. And so it also tells us about 
the education they seek. This set item is concerned with 
understanding how expertise in reading storybooks devel- 
ops. It uses a contemporary psychological model of tutor- 
ing (scaffolding) and checks if this helps us understand 
what is reallv going on in different soeio-eultural groups. 

To give vou the first conclusion first; some families in 
Aotearoa/'New Zealand read storybooks with their 
preschoolers in ways that are at odds with the way the 
theories say are the most effective. They do not, of course, 
do this perversely, nor out of ignorance. They ha\ e different 
purposes tor text than those who invented the theories. Vuj 
can see that Alice expects to see pictures and hear talk in a 
narrative, but the Uwoar-old Samoan bov in Albert 
VVendt s store takes pride in being an expert in 'the reading 
ot the hook.' 



Storybook reading : tutors and scaffolds 

Otudios ot how reading storvhooks helps children's 
^development have uelded two results. The first is that a 
standard tutorial pattern has been identified. The second is 
that not all socio-cultural groups use the tutorial pattern 
exaetlv the same wav 




The standard description of interactions between readers 
and preschoolers goes back at least to work by Wood, 
Brunei" and Ross in l l ?76. They described the tutor as pro- 
viding scaffolding. That metaphor has been extensively 
applieJ and elaborated in further studies, particularly of the 
dev elopment of language and literacy 

In general, scaffolds are described as providing tutorial 
support which is adjustable and temporary. In the reading 
of storybooks with children at home the selection and use 
of storybooks themselves is a form of support. In addition, 
dynamic support has been seen in the conversations which 
are interspersed during the reading of the text. The reader 
structures the interactions using, and responding to, ques- 
tions and comments. The function of this structuring is to 
yield conversational exchanges which arc shared ways of 
constructing meanings from written narratives. The tutor 
models, directs and prompts. 

The tutor adjusts his or her role according to the way the 
child develops meanings. Within repeated 'codings of 
books, and of different books, support for the child shifts, 
lhe tutor moves the responsibility for learning-how-to- 
interact-with-text from himself /herself, to the child. The 
expert (reader/ tutor) is aware that the novice 
(child /learner), through personal constructiv e processes 
labelled 'internalization' or 'appropriation', is able to han- 
dle parts of leading on his or her own, and remov es the 
scaffolding which is no longer necessary. 

Scaffolds enable expert and novice, parent and child, to 
share commonly held ideas about what they are aiming to 
do; they know about each other's focus or intentions. This 
common goal can be seen developing in the negotiations 
during conversations and in the success of conversational 
exchanges. 

Tutorials which 'scaNold' expertise in family language 
and literacy are said to be, 'engaging the learner in activities 
which are mature social and cultural uses of narrative 
texts.' This means that children are engaged in something 
that in itself is not isolated, fragmented and cut loose from 
everyday uses I he reading of storybooks is, in this way, 
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like adult uses of written language, lo concentrate on letter- 
sound associations, however, would not resemble the ordi 
narv, adult, cverv-day use ot books. An important feature is 
that scaffolds are socialization prouSM^ 

hitonals which have tlu-M* matures an- supposed to be 
•v. • \ i *t-r .u quiring e\periiM' in general, and particularU 
■*. • x '.'i iin» de\ elopmont ot earlv literac/v skills. 

>torubook refilling : differing socio-atltural setting* 

I he details of the tutorial/scaffolding model conic from 
intensive case studies and group studies, mostly of white 
middle-class families. This has led researchers to conclude 
that: 

Children almost never encounter an oral rendering of the 
te\t of the book in a storybook-reading situation. Instead, 
the words of the author are surrounded by the language 
of the adult reader and the chiid(renj and the social inter- 
action among them. During this interaction the partici- 
pants co-operatively seek to negotiate meaning through 
verbal and nonverbal means. 

^ulzlnt Mid Tctitc. 199 I, />. 7.3.x 

Studies ot low SKS families in which storybook reading 
has been a regular family activity describe the interaction of 
adults and children as more restricted w ith a more limited 
focus on meanings and less co-operative dialogue. 
1 lowever, researchers who have deliberately introduced 
narrative texts into the literacy practices of black low SES 
families have noted the similarity between subsequent 
interactions and those in mainstream families. 

Warning: there is a major assumption underlying these 
descriptions of tutoring and scaffolding and the research 
among low SES and black families: it is that there is a right 
wax/ to rout ston/books to children. This unacknowledged 
belief is that scaffolded storybook reading, with a focus on 
narrative meanings and presented in a collaborative style, is 
the appropriate and most effective way to socialize children 
into expertise with written language. What follows this 
assumption is the conclusion that those families who do not 
read with their children in this manner are socializing their 
children inadequately. This is supported by evidence which 
suggests thai frequent storybook reading which uses the 
standard pattern is related to higher achievement levels in 
1 e a r n i n g t o r ea d a t sch oo I , 

Three studies of storybook reading 

At the end of this item we will return to discuss whether 
XJLthe underlying assumption is safe or dangerous. 
Before this, three studies of storybook reading in different 
families in Aotearoa/New Zealand are discussed. In these 
studies we have found the presence of substantially differ- 
ent patterns of tutoring and scaffolding. The extent and 
nature of those differences has caused us to question the 
usefulness of the standard model. A modified model of 
tutorial processes is proposed. 

Study. One (Phillips and McNaughton) 

Ten families responded to advertisements in suburban 
libraries and bookshops tor families interested in books and 
book reading. These families were Pakeha (Pakeha means 
people of European, particularly British descent). The 
incomes and occupations placed them in the top two SES 
groups in Aotearoa/New Zealand. In each family there 
were two adults and I or 2 children, and the mother was 



the major caregi\ er. I he 6 boys and 4 girls-were between 3 
and 4 - years old. 

The families read frequently - on average 3 books a day 
(K7 in 28 days). Most of the books (95 percent) told a story. 
Both readers (predominantly the mothers) and the children 
initiated these sessions but it was usually the child who 
chose the book to be read. 

After the first 28 days we introduced the family to books 
we chose. They were unfamiliar but similar to the ones they 
usually read. This enabled us to watch what was going on, 
particularly the tutorial processes, with standard texts. 

Reading a book usually meant the parent reading the 
text, but not straight through; the reading was punctuated 
bv verbal exchanges ('insertions'). Infrequently parents 
made verbal and non-verbal invitations to read and the 
child attempted to read. This occurred so infrequently that 
it was not included in the resulting analysis. We worked out 
what the goals of the reader and the child were by analysis 
of the inse it ions; there were several types. 

Sanative insertion* focused on information relevant to, or 
consistent with, the events and the goals of the narrative. In 
Example I, the reader's comment in reference to an illustra- 
tion 'Goodness! He's a big frog', and the child's question 
later, '1 wonder what those frogs are looking at him for?' are 
the beginning of a narrative insertion. 



Print insertions focused on concepts about print including 
references to letters, words and pages as well as attributes 
of books and print. The reader saying, in Example 2, 'First 
von can show mummy where the front of the book is?', 
begins a print insertion. 

Other Hook Insertions included questions and comments that 
were book related but not focused on the narrative or on 
concepts about print. There was an example during the 
same session as in Example 1 - a question about an illustra- 
tion unrelated to the narrative: 'Mum. I run over to those 
trees?' 



Example 1 

Insertion with Narratwc Focus 

Text 

In the dream time there lived a giant frog called 
Tiddalik. One morning when he awoke, he said to 
himself, 'I am so thirsty, I couid drink a lake!' and that is 
what he did. 

Initial Reading 

Reader: Goodness! He's a big frog. 

Child: And look at those little frogs. 

Reader: Yes (laughing). They're all looking at him. 

Probably going, 'H-u-u-u. What an enormous 

one! 

Multiple Reading 

Child; I wonder what those frogs are looking at him 
for? 

Reader: Whv do you think? 
Child: I don't know. 

Reader: What! Oo you think they're a bit surprised at 

how large he is and what he's doing? 
Child. I think... well, he's eating ail their water. 
Reader; Yes, I do too. 





When the readers and children were following perfor- 
mance routines the tutoring they gave did not have the char- 
acteristics of the standard scaffolding model. The focus was 
different: it was on accurate rendering of the text, and it 
was not obviously collaborative. 

The storybook reading showed that these families, partic- 
ularly the Maori and Samoan families, could read with tex- 
tual dexterity. They could do it in ways recommended by 
schools as educationally sound. But they selected a wider 
range of books than the high SES families in the previous 
study and, most importantly, they could shift the way they 
interacted within and across texts. 

Study Three (Wolfgramm) 

This study is of a more homogeneous group of families. 
Eight Tongan families, permanent residents in New 
Zealand, who all attended one church, were contacted 
through personal networks. They identified their families 
as Tongan ('Mo'ui Fakatonga'). Their occupations placed 
them at level 4 and 5 on the New Zealand SES index. 
Adults other than parents, as well as nieces and nephews, 
lived in five households. There were 2 to 5 children in the 
families, one of whom in each family, a 3- or 4-year-old, was 
the focus of our attention. 

Four families read daily with the pre-schooler. The other 
four families read three times a week. In four of the families 
one person consistently read, in the other families young 
aunts and older siblings also assumed the role. The book 
reading settings were all multiparty but with an adult care- 
giver present. 



Example 4 

Routines with a Performance Focus 

Early Reading 

Reader: Why hares have long ears. 
Child: Why hares have long ears. 
Reader: Once upon a time. 
Child: Once upon a time. 

Familiar Reading 

Child: She is up on the tree. 

She is up on the... (pause) 
Reader: Stool. 
Child: Stool. 

She is up on the horse. 

Multiple Reading 

Child: One day mouse, rabbit and elephant went to 
the fair. Mouse went up, rabbit went up, 
elephant went up. 



All S families read storybooks and in 5 families other 
books too. Five families supplied audiotapes in which at 
least two storybook readings occurred over a week. In one 
family there were no insertions or performance routines: 
the reader read without interruptions. 

In four families, 3 'stages' of tutoring were observed; 
these employed only performance routines and are shown 
in Example 4. In the initial stage the reader demonstrated a 
part of the text and the child imitated. In the second stage 
children read much of the text by themselves and hesita- 
O » or misreadings were repaired by the reader. In Ihe 
£ I^JC s *°8 e tne whole text was performed alone. There were 



examples from three families of preschoolers reading texts 
entirely by themselves. 



What we learnt about performance tutorials and 
scaffolding 

Some families in Aotearoa/New Zealand use a tutorial 
pattern which does not fit the standard scaffolding 
model. Some families practise this relatively exclusively. 
Others are pedagogically dexterous, shifting between two 
major forms, each of which appears to have distinct goals. 
If the 'mainstream' Pakeha children in Study 1 could be 
described as apprenticed to comprehension, then children in 
Studies 2 and 3 reading storybooks as a performance were 
apprenticed also to verisimilitude. 

This non-standard tutorial is not simple: it shares ipom of 
the core features of other effective tutorials. For exampl * 
we saw very effective tutorial structures being created, 
structures which were both adjustable and temporary, as 
they should be. The support afforded by a complete 
demonstration of the text could be systematically reduced, 
(and re-applied if necessary) depending on the child 's 
growing control over the text. As a consequence, responsi- 
bility for accurate performance shifted to the child. There 
was a shared focus with no confusion over what w t is 
expected, even by siblings and other family members Some 
families (in the second study) could shift, seemingly with 
ease, between the two forms of tutorial. 

However, it is more di-fticult to see 'self-regulation' 
developing during performance tutorials. In nwhi>tn\im 
book reading, you hope to see checking, reflection and 
inquiry developing; these are not parts of the performance 
activity. As you become an expert performer you have to 
monitor yourself to prevent inaccuracy, but as a novice pn- 
former you have to limit creativeness. 



Performance tutorials, pedagogy and culture 

When the Study 3 children were learning to read out 
loud, accurately, through the teaching style and scaf- 
folding we have called performance tutorials, they were 
busy with a mature task which both expressed cultural val- 
ues and constructed cultural values. Cultural messages are, 
of course, multifaceted, and only limited observations can 
be made here. Similarly, there are important differences 
within families and between groups of families, and they 
can not be treated in depth here. 

Authority 

Under some conditions the performance tutorial form may 
be a preferred way of teaching for Maori. In times gone by 
rote learning and memorisation were key instructional 
devices, especially for the essential shared knowledge of *he 
tribe contained in genealogies, songs and narratives. 

Maori puukenga (knowledgeable experts) set unfashion- 
able store by memorisation and rote learning 
Nowadays... these learning sessions follow a similar pro- 
cedure, with variations, repeating each name or phrase a 
couple of times, adding the next, repeating ?gain from 
the beginning, adding the next, repeating again, and <>o 
on to the end. Some 'teachers' using this method give lit- 
tle or no explanation of the content until the words ha\ v 
been mastered; others discuss meaning at intervals dur- 
ing the memorising, arguing that it is easier to remember 
what is understood. ... it is clear that rote learning is not 
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Example 2 

hiwtion with Print Fvcus 

Reader First you can show Mummy whore the front 
of the book is? Show me where the front of 
the book is. 

Child: Yeah. 

Reader: The front, where's the front? 
Child: Here. 

Reader: Okay. You turn the page. Where's the back of 

the book? 
Child: Here. 

Reader: Where do you start reading? Which side? 

Which side do you start reading? 
Child: This side. 
Reader: Which one? 
Child: This side. 

Reader: That's right. Oh! (page turned). This is where 
the story begins. 'No more cakes.' That's the... 
that's the name of the story. 



Other Insertions were those insertions unrelated to book 
reading; typically to do with child management and inter- 
ruptions to reading. 

Results and analysis 

Counting the insertions showed clearly that the focus for 
both the readers and the children was overwhelmingly 
on the narrative structure of the texts they read. Of the 647 
insertions analysed, 86 percent of them were focused on the 
narrative. 

The pattern of interaction between parent and child fits 
exactly the standard scaffolding model: reader and child 
collaborated in exchanges to construct meanings for the 
text. The preschooler participated as a full conversational 
partnu in setting the topic. 

Core features of the scaffolding model are found in 
Example 1. The child was engaged in a form of a mature 
task (reading for meanings) which was valued and func- 
tional in the family setting. Among other resources these 
" families had on average over 450 adults' and children's 
books in the home, and the parents estimated that they 
spent over 2 hours in reading and writing activities per day. 

The tutorial support was adjustable and temporary. In 
Example 1, the mother first focused the child's attention on 
the central narrative problem in the story: the giant frog has 
drunk all the water and the other animals have to find a 
way to get it back. By the last reading the child took respon- 
sibility for inserting dialogue at this point, also focusing on 
the problem. In the ensuing conversation the mother's part 
in the dialogue supports, through prompts, the child's artic- 
ulation of the problem: 'I think... well... he's eating all their 
water.' 

Quantitative analyses showed that in the first readings 
the adults concentrated on clarifying the narrative, and 
over time reduced their emphasis, as the children more 
often initiated this clarifying talk. The reader then shifted 
the focus towards making links with what was coming 
next. The children's self initiated questioning and checking 
showed the development of self regulation. 

Study Two (McNaughton and Ka'ai) 

A second study, involved families from diffcrcnt'socio-cul- 
q a\ groups. Would the same tutorial/scaffolding model 

ERie'y 7 



We began not by looking for families but by finding pre- 
schoolers who looked like becoming good readers at school. 
Older sisters and brothers helped find these children. 
Twelve families are described here. We audiotaped samples 
of books being read when the children were aged between 
three and four years. The families identified themselves as 
Maori (3), Pakeha (6) and Samoan (3). Maori, Samoan and 
Pakeha researchers worked with them. Incomes and occu- 
pations placed them in socioeconomic levels 4 and 5 (the 
New Zealand SES index has 6 levels). The families had two 
parents (and sometimes more adults from an extended fam- 
ily) and three or more children. The Samoan families were 
fully bilingual. 

Reading and writing for a range of purposes were highly 
valued adult activities. Reading books was a daily occur- 
rence. But in the majority of the Maori and Samoan house- 
holds reading was typically done in groups of 3 or more, 
with other members of the family such as an older sibling 
or an auntie still at school often taking the role of reader. 
Eleven of the 12 families read story books. But in 7 families 
other books, including church texts, were selected more 
often for reading. 

The standard tutorial pattern was present. The majority 
of insertions (60 percent of total insertions), and subsequent 
exchanges, had readers and children collaborating in con- 
structing meanings from the text. But on some occasions a 
different form of interaction took place. These are a type of 
language routine which we called performance routines. 

Performance routines occurred when part of the text was 
repeated by the child. On these occasions (16 percent of the 
insertions and routines) the reader indicated, through into- 
nation patterns and pauses, that a model had been pro- 
vided and the child's task was to imitate. These 
performance routines were even more noticeable on texts 
that were not storybooks. Examples of both types of inter- 
actions are shown in Example 3. They come from a book 
reading session in a Maori family. A storybook was read 
collaboratively (all 13 insertions had a narrative focus). 
However, a cousin's school book (a beginning reader) was 
read using performance routines on every line of text. 
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Example 3 

Shifting tutorial styles in one book reading session by one 
family (child age 4;11) 

(Book One - home storybook) 
Text 

Patch had been given the job of painting white lines for 
the running lanes. 

Reader: What are they doing there D...? 
Child: Painting... a line. 

Reader: So that they can run down the track straight. 

(Book Two - cousin's school book) 
Text 

Andrew had an engine called Red Streak. 

Reader: Andrew. 

Child: Andrew. 

Reader: had. 

Child: had. 

Reader: an engine. 

Child: an engine. 

Reader: called. 

Child: called. 



an end in itself but the first step towards the goal of 
meaningful performance. ... knowing which to use and 
when, and that depends on knowing the background, 
being able to size up the situation, and to make the right 
choice. Met ge , 19S4 

In an oral culture the accuracy of oral texts and a stress 
on the preservation of knowledge are central concerns. It is 
also linked to a principle that knowledge is precious and to 
be treasured. This sense of guardianship and protection 
reinforces the value of representing knowledge accurately 
and without embellishment. 

For Samoan families written texts reflect a set of values 
associated with the authority of church teachings and a 
strong respect for the church and for schooling. Early liter- 
acy experiences and resources are promoted and channelled 
bv the pastor school (in Samoa) and by Sunday school 
sponsored activities in Aotearoa/New Zealand. The read- 
ing of texts also represents the authority of elders, and sup- 
ports adherence to significant religious beliefs. 

In dailv reading from the Bible and family devotions 
(lotu) which are common in Samoan families can be seen 
the purposes of religious beliefs. But there are also others, 
including the cohesion of the family, and its commitment to 
shared beliefs, roles and responsibilities in the faa'samoa 
(the Samoan way). At a family's lotu there may be grand- 
parents, parents, children and grandchildren. The perfor- 
mance tutorial is used when younger members are taught 
biblical passages. During lotu the leader (who reads first) 
has a position of prestige. Asking younger family members 
to take over the role of leading the devotion marks a stage 
in their lives but is also fulfilling the older members' 
responsibility for nurturing the younger ones (including 
aiding their reading development) and as a way of telling 
them that they are cared for. 

The authority of texts and the presence of performance 
tutorials is associated with religious values in Tongan fami- 
lies too. For example, the performance tutorial is a standard 
form used in Sunday Schools to learn hymns and church 
texts. The Tongan children in Study 3 were observed learn- 
ing hymns, bible verses and articles of faith at their Sunday 
School. Performance tutorials were used in these activities. 
A segment of one such tutorial, part way through the learn- 
ing of a new hymn, is shown in Example 5. 



The role of the individual 

Important views of both family roles and the nature of literacy 
® .re seen in the way book reading sessions are carried out. 



All book reading in the Tongan families involved more than 
one other person. Older brothers and sisters, aunties and 
female cousins were part. By contrast, even though seven of 
the ten pakeha middle-class families in Study 1 had two or 
more children, only a third of the sessions in 28 days 
involved more than one reader and the preschooler. In all of 
the Maori and Samoan families in Study 2 there were exam- 
ples of multiparty sessions while in only two of the pakeha 
families was this the case, despite there being older siblings. 

Group learning is a preferred pedagogical mode for 
Maori. However, this does not exclude personal learning 
interactions; these can be seen occurring in group settings 
and shared activities. But the development of individual 
expertise carries responsibilities: for Maori, knowledge is a 
group possession, does not belong to the individual and is 
to be used in the service of the group. Part of whanaunga- 
tanga [familiness] is the relationship iuakana-tcina — an 
older sibling or more expert member of the group takes 
responsibility for the needs of a younger or less expert 
member. 

Similarly, in Samoan society older siblings and extended 
family are often expected to take immediate responsibility 
for looking after the needs of a younger child, at times 
instead of a parent. This carries meanings about the status 
of childrearers, reflecting values associated with the priority 
of familiness, including loyalty to the extended family unit. 

In Tongan families similar principles are at work in who 
reads to the preschooler. In traditional society as soon as a 
child is weaned and becomes less reliant on his cr her 
mother, older children in the family take charge. The value 
of this responsibility within the group is derived from the 
principle of 'Fatongia' (the Tongan way). Older extended 
family members have a role to care for the younger. 

Is there a best way of reading with preschoolers? 

As the examples have shown there is not one 'best' way. It 
depends what you are trying to do. Contrast these two: (1) 
the mainstream parent preparing the child for mainstream 
schooling and, along the way, instilling attitudes to life — 
an emphasis on independence and a personal focus; (2) the 
Tongan family preparing the child to take part in worship 
and, along the way, instilling attitudes to life — it is a fam- 
ily affair. 

However, the tutorials and scaffolding for both cultures 
can be carried out with flair, or rather badly or somewhere 
in between. Different configurations will have their own 
internal criteria for effectiveness. Tutorials can be well or 
poorly implemented to achieve the purposes of the family's 
literacy practices and more general socialization goals. For 
example, the degree of overt collaboration and the coher- 
ence of the questions and comments in collaborative partici- 
pation might determine the development of comprehension 
strategies for narrative texts. In directed performance tuto- 
rials the clarity and chunking of the model may determine 
the speed of acquisition of accurate performance. 

Why has the view that the best sort of pre-school reading 
is reading-for-meaning-in-stories been so strongly sup- 
ported? Literacy development often has been assumed to 
follow a fixed unitary sequence dictated by universal stages 
or constructed through a core set of concepts. In either case, 
development is seen as moving inexorably towards a final 
state defined by school forms of literacy. Research evidence 
supports the argument that schema for narrative structures 
and comprehension strategies develop from collaborative 
participation. Limited storybook reading, as well as infre- 
quent experience of collaborative participation in storybook 
reading, has been associated with problems in the devolop- 



Example 5 

A segment from a Performance tutorial for learning a 
hymn in a Tongan Sunday school (from Wolfgramm, 1991) 

Teacher: ... Taha ... Hiva! [... One ... Sing!] 

(Pointing at the board) 
Class: (The class sings the first line of the hymn) 
Teacher: Toe ai... Ua... Hiva! [Again ... Two ... Sing!] 
Class: (The class sings again the first line of the 

hymn) 
Teacher: Sai ... [Good ...] 

(The teacher then sings second hne of the 

hymn) 

Teacher: A'i pe ia ... [Sing just that line ...] 

Class: (The class sings the second line of the hymn) 



ment of literacy at school. For these sorts of reasons book 
reading experiences which are not like mainstream ways 
come to be seen (explicitly or implicitly) as non-functional 
or inadequate. 

However, no child nowadays is taught in just one way — 
the family, the school, the television, and the sports club 
may oil teach in different ways and all affect the child's 
development. Some forms of literacy certainly carry more 
'cultural capital' in an educational system than others. For 
example, in Aotearoa/New Zealand, schools build upon 



expertise in reading texts for narrative meanings, rather 
than expertise in recitation. But as the Study 2 examples 
show, people can be at home in different cultures and litera- 
cies. 

The challenge, given that it is important also to become 
expert in the comprehension and enquiry oriented literacy 
of the school, is to create bridges and foster dexterity. We 
need to recognise the strengths and capabilities of all chil- 
dren as they make the transition to school, and to build on 
these. 
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An Unsuspected Role of Television 

TELEVISION might be some use in education if 
there is no other light : you can redd a book with 
your back to a switched -on screen. So said Neil 
Postman in 1986. The great mass of research on 
television has supposed that people near the TV were actu- 
ally watching the screen, even if '*nly sporadically. So 
analyses of programme content, of viewers' perceptions, of 
learning, of behavioural effects and of appreciation have all 
had their place. A few studies have conceived of television 
as a niece of the furniture or as a member of the family, 
and others have documented television's role in supplant- 
ing other activities. Very few if any studies have dealt with 
the possibility that, at least for some of the time, television 
may supply a kind of welcome, though empty, presence 
that may actually facilitate other activity. It may even be 
thought to be useful to help some people get on with their 
homework. 

The Idea of the Screen as a Protector 

In Victorian times a screen was a piece ot furniture which 
provided privacy. Ornamented screens were good to 
look at but did not command a great deal of attention, for 
the main purpose of a screen was to act as a limited barrier. 
In the age of television the meaning of the word 'screen' 
has changed, and it is genera II v thought of as the principal 
object of attention. Some educators and parents have 
thought of television as a threat, either because it 
commands their attention completely, or because it inter- 
feres with the pupil's application to his or her homework. 
Yet it is a common observation that children want to, and 
do choose to do their school homework with a musical 
accompaniment, either from radio or some other source. 
Similarly, some children do their homework with the tele- 
v'ison switched on. 



The weight of tradition and evidence in cognitive 
psychology gives the impression that switched -on televi- 
sion is detrimental to concentration on book work. This 
effect may well be true; but the active screen may neverthe- 
less be a common enough experience. Further, people who 
have this experience may explain it in certain ways which 
they consider are convincing, but which may or may not be 
valid. For example, someone may answer that they like to 
have the television on while they do bookwork and explain 
that it helps them to concentrate and work more effec- 
tively; tests may show that such a person does work more 
effectively with a television background (and if so, the 
claim is valid) or that with it he or she works less effec- 
tively (in which case the claim is not valid). This study 
does not tackle the problem of validity, but gives some 
idea of how many people do bookwork with background 
television, and looks at some of the explanations which 
people give. 



Methods 

T 



'he Broadcasters' Audience Research Board runs a 
•vision Opinion Panel in which some 3000 peopie 
return diaries, weekly, with evidence of which 
programmes they have seen and to what extent this view- 
ing has been appreciated. These panellists are also sent 
other questions which vary week by week. On one such 
week they were asked to reply to a set of questions under 
the heading 'Working with Television'. The first four 
questions specified different kinds of homework with writ- 
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ing, and people were asked Mmply to answer yes or no. 
Two of the categories of work (school homework, and 
writing 'on which you ha\e to concentrate') were then 
taken separatelv and, tor each people were asked to ideiv 
tifv (from a M»t i*t contin^encu^* ho\». t ! v\ hkr'tu ha\e tlu- 
IV 1,. ^nd f « -dual ,jinv *»;\i..:;:t. U>ur *n counts ot 
: . » i i t .-ah uk\ ix. n a-* .: detractor, and tour 

:•. : ihmu ttU\ imoii nugiit lauhtate homework, were 
ji\ en and \ ou were a^ked how much vou agreed, or 
disagreed, u ith them. 

Results 

People were first asked separatelv whether they did 
various kinds of work at home (see Table I). 

Table 1 

R e ports of home activity 

Percentages who report 
the activity 



Age (years) Socio-economic 
status 



Activity 


All (12*) 


12-15 


16-24 


A,B, 
(high) 


D,E 
(low) 


School homow ork 


12 


74 


21 


IS 




Writing letter*, cm 
other items needing 
concentration 


5rt 


^8 


h2 


66 


52 


Reading tor work, 
needing concentration 


24 


38 


33 


41 


15 


Reading tor pleasure, 
but requiring 
concentration 


57 


55 


% 


66 


4V 


Base numbers 


3020 


208 


356 


476 


835 



Those who do school homework most frequently are 
children aged 12 to 15, but one-fifth of 16- to 24-year-olds 
also do school homework. Of course, adults do not do 
school homework, and the results show this, but over half 
the population, of whatever age or social class, say they do 
some kind of writing at home which requires concentra- 
tion, or reading for pleasure. One quarter, overall, say 
they must read for work. In all these activities, people of 
high socio-economic status are more likely than the popu- 
lation at large lo say they are involved, while those of 
lower status are less likely to be involved. 

How frequently do people have the television turned on 
whilst doing intellectual work? (see Table 2) 

More people, especially those aged 12 to IS. say they 
work with the television switched on than with it off. This 
applies for school homework but also for writing. 
Amongst those who work with the television on, half (for 
school homework) or two-thirds (for Nvriting) appear indif- 
ferent to the presence of the active screen; further, more 
people say they like to have the accompaniment than say it 
is an impediment. 

It is no surprise that most school homework is done by 
the youngest age group, but this group is not otherwise 
conspicuously different from the population at large: fifty- 
eight percent do non-school Nvritten work with a television 
accompaniment. It is not just the young who grew up with 
TV who can concentrate while it is on. Socio-economic 
status is a pointer: more high SES people prefer not to do 
V u i»ir work with television switched on. But all those who 



Table 2 

television ii> an accompaniment to intellectual work 

Percentages who report 
the activity 



A ge { y ea rs ) Soci o-eco no m i c 

status 



Activity 


All (12*) 


12-15 


16-24 


A,B, 
(high) 


D.E 
(low) 


Like to have TV on 
\s hile 1 do: 












M'hoo! homework 


3 


24 




4 


2 


writing, requiring 
concentration 


<-) 


n 


13 




10 


TV iv ii \.n illv on hu* 

makes no difference 
with doing: 

school homework 


4 


20 


8 


6 


3 


writing, requiring 
concentration 


ZD 


Z 1 


27 


2^ 


24 


TV is usually on., 
and makes it 
difficult to do: 












school homework 


1 


o 


7 


i 
i 


i 
i 


writing, requiring 
concentration 


5 


5 


7 


5 


4 


Totals 












TV on, with: 












school homework 


8 


50 


13 


11 


6 


writing, requiring 
concentration 




3^ 


47 


3b 


38 


Done, but not 
when TV i* 
switched on: 












school homework 


5 


23 




10 


4 


writing, requiring 
concentration 


32 


21 


27 


43 


26 


Questions not 
answered about - 












school homework 


4s 


20 


32 


34 


54 


writing, requiring 
concentration 


20 


20 


15 


12 


27 


Base numbers 


3020 


208 


356 


476 


835 



do work with a television accompaniment are much the 
same in the extent to which they like, dislike or are indif- 
ferent to television's presence. 

Reasons for Finding Television Accompaniment Useful 
(or Not) 

Four kinds of explanations of what goes on if a person 
has to work with a television accompaniment were put. 
The respondents were asked whether they agreed or 
disagreed with each. In each kind of explanation, one posi- 
tive and one negative function was outlined (see Table 3). 

For three of the four pairs of items, the negative conse- 
quence was more often affirmed than was the positive. 
Nevertheless, substantial numbers did agreed with these 
statements of positive functioning, and in the case of TV's 
social role these numbers were in a small majority. 

Two items explore the possibility that television may 
distract (or attract) some other person whose presence is 
likely to be disturbing. There is a bare majority for the 
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positive one of these two items, with a clear rejection of the 
other. Television is felt to work usefully as a social distrac- 
tor - more because people think that TV is not a 'social 
magnet' than because they think it is a 'social centrifuge ' 

Between particular ^ubgroup^ the results are very differ- 
ent Although not -l\»un therv are negligible difference^ 
,uisU( i r> between men and women, and small ditrer- 
- '\os Ivh\< -n s»>cio-tvonomic subgroups. There are major 
Jittereiues, however, with age: in general, the youngest 
subgroup accepts the positive roles ot what, to older 
people, are drawbacks. The one item on which all agree, 
on balance, is that 'the activ ity on the telev ision distracts 
my attention quite a bit'; even so, there remain 29°» who 
reject this, and among the youngest age group there is only 
a weak marginal agreement that TV distracts. 



New Findings 

More recently a similar survey was made through a 
panel of children. The results are not yet fully 
written up but the data is of interest. The children were 

asked: 

Thinking about your school homework, which of the following 
apply to uou (circle one number). 
The results are in Table 4 on the next page. 

Over halt the 13- to 15-year-olds do their homework with 
the TV on, though about 12% of them find it a distraction. 
More girls work with the TV on than boys. It is the 10- to 
12-year-olds who find the TV most distracting. These 
results confirm and add to the other survey. 



Table 3 

Reason* for finding television a help or hindrance to work 



Percentage of respondents Scale score* 

by age (years) 



Social role 

Having a TV on helps me to 
keep someone else in the room 
interested, and stops them 
interrupting me 



Auditory Role 

The sound of music cuts me off 
from things and helps me 
concentrate 

The sound of music interrupts 
my concentration 

Net total 



Agreeing Not Disagreeing ^ et f 12-15 55 * 

Response h sure h R Agreement 



Emotional role 



38 25 37 +1 5b 40 



The TV on brings someone else 
into the room and I get 

interrupted 21 26 53 -32 39 40 

Net total +17 0 



31 27 42 --11 56 35 

37 1M 44 -7 38 56 



-4 +18 -21 



Having a TV on reassures me 

and I get on with my work IS 27 55 -37 44 27 

The activity on TV makes me 
feel on edge and uneasy about 

getting on with my work 30 23 47 -17 3^ 52 



Net total 



-20 « 5 -25 



Distract or role 

\ laving music on keeps other 
people from distracting me 



33 42 -27 5] 35 



The activity on the TV 
distracts mv attention quite a 

bit 50 21 2^ +21 58 65 



Net total 7 - 30 



* Sr tiles scores are calculated bv giving 100 points tor those agreeing strongly, 7S lor those agreeing, 50 lor those not sure, 2s for those 
q ' agreeing and 0 for those disagreeing strongly, .md then obtaining the average These hgnrcs contrast the young and the elderly 



Table 4 

Chiliircn'< Panel opinion- on I V mni homework 

Age Socio-economic 

status 



\l" 


Bovs 


(.iris 












\ll u»sults .is percentages 








10-12 


13-15 


A,B,C}, 


C 2 ,D,E 


! i do homework and 1 like to have I'V 
on while 1 do it 14 


12 


\h 


8 


15 


19 


11 


16 


i cuw .on ic \\ oris \\ nere ine iv is usuau\ 
switched on, which makes no 
difference to me 21 


20 


2? 


10 


25 


27 


19 


22 


3. 1 do homework and the TV is usually 
switched on, which makes 
working difficult 7 


7 


7 


6 


10 


6 


7 


8 


Total 3 'o working with TV on 42 


39 


46 


24 


50 


52 


37 


46 


4. 1 do homework, but where the TV is 
not switched on 33 


■35 


30 


33 


28 


36 


42 


27 


5. 1 don't do homework at home 10 


10 


y 


21 


8 


1 


11 


9 


No answer 15 


15 


15 


21 


14 


11 


11 


17 



Number of children 842 407 435 291 277 274 378 464 



Conclusions 

Homework is a particular valuable part of the process of 
education. Three-quarters of the 12- to 15- year-olds 
say that they do homework. Modern parents will observe 
that homework is often done, even in the seclusion of 
one's own room, with music switched on. In some cases 
homework is done with television. This may be by default, 
and reluctantly, as when accommodation is limited, or it 
may be by consent or even by preference when seclusion is 
possible. An orthodox view from the world of cognitive 
psychology would be to consider television (or just radio 
music) as a dysfunctional distraction; however, again at an 
anecdotal level, some young students refute this and even 
claim advantages for what is informational ly a 'noisy' 
environment for irlellectual work. 

This study does not intend to solve these problems. It 
does show how widespread the experience of noisy work 
environments really is. Half our young teenagers do their 
homework to a television accompaniment, as do two out of 
five in the public a* large. 

As to the reasons for welcoming added noise or for find- 
ing it difficult, this study has made a small start bv propos- 
ing a few possible suggestions and finding how far they 
are supported. None of the suggestions was dismissed 
outright. Onlv one is broadly agreed with, at a whole 
sample level, but three are broadly affirmed by the young 
teenagers.. 

These results invite extension. If people say that the 
sound of music acts as a kind of 'sensory curtain' and actu- 
ally helps them to concentrate, does this apply more to 
people who are essentially unmusical, so that the music 
functions as the noise of a waterfall might to others? Are 
the claims of such people substantiated in the production 
of more or better homework than they would produce 
without music? These, and many other questions arising 
from these results, await investigation. It is clear, however, 
that it would be wrong simply to say that television (or 
musical accompaniment) to intellectual homework is a 
/^-iwback. 
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